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DEDICATED BY THE AUTHOR, WHO FEELS THAT THE 
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AND FORGETFULNESS OF SELF, HAS MERITED 

AND GAINED THE LOVE AND ESTEEM 

OF ALL WHO KNOW HER. 



PREFACE 



TO THE 



AMERICAN EDITION. 



In presenting this new work to the read- 
ing public, so immediately upon the issue of 
the American reprint of those very fascinating 
and popular Tales, "Sunbeam Stories," by 
the same writer, an introductory page seems 
almost indeed a gratuity. And yet, following 
the English " proof sheets," as the present pub- 
lication of this charming work is made to do, 
it is but courteous and just to the distinguish- 
ed talents of its gifted author, to remark that, 
whatever of popularity she may have acquired 
in her native England, the same has been toOj 
equalled, if not surpassed, in our own land, 
where her works have been received, as we are 
happy thus to bear her testimony, with a cor^ 
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dial welcome and a fond perusal. And how- 
ever her former cherished productions may have 
won for her admiration and affection, " Sibert's 
Wold," her longest and latest work, will sink 
deeper and more enduringly, we doubt not* 
were it possible, into the hearts of aU. 

To have been received with waiting fond- 
ness at the threshold of prince and peasant, 
and especially to have built up a home in 
the hearts of children of two continents, is 
certainly rto small achievement, for where the 
fabric is so early erected, it cannot know de- 
cay. 'Tis the' early fostering that makes the 
plant secure; and thus we here congratulate 
our English sister, and rejoice in her success, 
bidding her " God speed " with her genial of- 
ferings and her tributes of peace. 

We hoped upon the opening pages of the 
last republication of the ever-admire*d " Old 
JollifFe," and of that sweeter tale with its 
melodious and faith-inspiring title, " The Cloud 
with the Silver Lining," that the author's pen 
was only laid aside to be resumed again 
with a surer aim and a more perfect point. 
Herein are our hopes realized, with the pleas- 
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sant assurance in the author's dedicatory words, 
that good "Aunt Fielding" is no imaginary 
being, but a living, model woman, not only 
to be admired but to be copied in her be- 
nevolent and high-souled endeavors, and to 
be made the exemplar of all future spinsters 
and aunts. Here, also, is shadowed forth a 
lovely picture of Parsonage life. Constance 
Gresley may safely be imitated by Misses in 
their teens, while the refined sentiment and 
high moral tone of the work will commend 
it to all. 

J. E. Locke. 
Boston, June, 1856. 



SIBEHT'S WOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 



■ a Christianly plainness 



Clothed, from his head to his feet, the old man of seventy winters; 
Friendly was he to behold, and glad as the heralding angel 
Walked he among the crowds; but still a contemplative grandeur 
Lay on his forehead, as clear as on moss-covered gravestones a 
sunbeam. 

' The Childbbn of the Lobd's Supper. 

Down in a deep dell, just at the end of a 
pretty and large village, in the South of Eng- 
land, nestled in the thick foliage, was an old, 
picturesque dwelling, which, "time out of mind," 
had been the Parsonage ; and close beside it, its 
large cedars mingling with the hawthorns in the 
Parsonage garden, was the old church and church- 
yard, beneath the green sod of which lay the 
mortal remains of many who had done duty for 
years in that quiet church, and sunk to rest be- 
neath the roof of the pretty Parsonage. 

Righteousness and Peace might there have 
2 
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" kissed each other," and Mercy and Faith have 
met together, so holy seemed the calm, tranquil 
beauty of the spot, so fitted for the dwelling 
place of one of His ministers, who came to 
bring " peace and good will on earth." 

The house was very old, low, and long, with 
one floor projecting over another, half timbered, 
with two windows casemented, and a strong 
oaken door, with the quaintest of knockers. 
This door stood open all the summer, showing , 
the hall, which was hung w^ith pictures, the floor 
covered with Indian matting, and chairs and 
tables standing there of strange and varied forms, 
some of the former said to have once belonged 
to Mrs. Thrale, and many times to have received 
^the portly form of Dr. Johnson when imbibing 
some of her best bohea. The present inhabi- 
tants had endeavored to fill the rooms with fur- 
niture consistent with the age of the dwelling, 
and the only one which was newly furnished 
was the drawing-room, — but that seemed ex- 
clusively the apartment of the ladies, — filled 
with flowers and pictures, and books in gay 
bindings, and tapestry frames, and all the knick- 
knacks with which women adorn rooms, and give 
to them that " homey," comfortable appearance 
never to be found in the abode of bachelors, 
unless, as in the present case, a sister superin- 
tends the domestic arrangements. 

Mr. Belfast was a man advanced in years, of 
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calm and gentle manners, with a low, tremulous 
voice, which powerfully increased the effects of 
his impressive sermons. His household consisted 
of his maiden sister, two young gentlemen-pupils, 
and a young niece. Though well and deeply read 
on all theological subjects, in worldly matters 
Mr. Belfast was simple as a child. He imagined 
every one was as honest and well-intentioned as 
himself — doubted no one — blamed no one — 
loved with the truest, most unselfish love, his sister 
Anne, and almost spoilt his pretty niece, Lillias 
Walsingham, or as she was more familiarly 
called, Lilly. It was often remarked as a 
strange thing that Mr. Belfast had never mar- 
ried. " Had he never been in love ? " asked the 
young ladies in the village. Perhaps he had; 
but if so, no one had ever known it. 

His sister had suffered from a cruel disappoint- 
ment ; and when, with many sad tears, she told 
him her sorrow, and spoke of how lonely her 
life would be if he marrie.d (for they were 
orphans then), he pressed her to his heart, and 
vowed that nought but death should divide 
them. 

" No one has ever loved me as you have, 
sister, and no other shall take your place from 
this time in my heart or home ; we will pass the 
remainder of our days together in some quiet 
country nook, forgetful of the world and its 
turmoil, living with and for each other, and side 
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by side in the churchyard we will be laid, so 
that in death we shall not be divided." 

He exchanged, therefore, his town-living for 
one of less value, but in the country, the quiet 
of which was like balm to his sister's heart, and 
gradually restored her to health and tranquillity 
of mind. Of marriage they had never spoken to 
each other again ; and when some friend had 
occasionally jested with Belfast on his bachelor- 
life, and endeavored to persuade him to think of 
marrying, a quiet smile and shake of the head 
was his only reply, or the simple answer, " I 
am very happy as I am : it is best to let well 
alone." 

Some time after an old college friend remem- 
bering, with a tenacity of memory too seldonf 
seen, an act of kindness Belfast had once per- 
formed for him, gave him his present living in a 
large and very picturesque village, bearing the 
quaint old Saxon name of Sibert's Wold. He 
had now been there some little time, and was 
rapidly gaining the res'pect of all his parish- 
ioners. 

Lilly was the only child of his eldest brother, 
a stern, hard man of business, with a wife so 
wrapt up in him, that their daughter became en- 
tirely a secondary consideration ; and to escape 
to the Parsonage from the close city and dull 
home, with its musty counting-house, and the 
eternal business talk which went on, was the 
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greatest delight to poor Lilly, and one which, as 
she was never missed or wanted at home, she 
could well indulge herself in. 

The two pupils who completed the little 
household, formed a striking contrast to one 
another. 

Frank Stapleton who, by his mother's mar- 
riage with Mr. Belfast's cousin, was thought one 
of the family, was a fine handsome fellow, with 
a bright joyous face, buoyant step, and ringing 
laugh, good-tempered, and good-natured, brim- 
ming over with fun and frolic, — infinitely more 
like a country squire than a country clergyman ; 
but that their darling son should take Holy 
orders was a pet project of his parents, and they 
had stinted themselves and the rest of their 
numerous family, with a self-denial worthy of a 
better cause, to gratify their own wishes, without 
considering all the responsibility which rests on 
the head of those, who force their children to 
take this grave and awful step, without due con- 
sideration of its importance. During his college 
life, they saw how unfitted he was for the voca- 
tion they had chosen for him ; but still anxiously 
bent upon it, they sent him to-Mr. Belfast for a 
year, hoping that the good influence and example 
of the old man would steady him, and a little 
insight into parish work give him a greater taste 
for the sacred calling. 

Arthur Warmsley, his companion, was tne 
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only son of an immensely rich man — mild, 
gentle, timid, and retiring, exceedingly clever, a 
charming artist and musician, with as sweet a 
tenor-voice as ever music-loving ear drank in; 
but alas, nature, who had lavished so much on 
him, seemed to have done so in pity and for 
compensation, for poor Warmsley was a cripple, 
— lame from his birth. His high mind and 
good sense raised him above the contemptible 
feeling of vanity, but yet this could not be 
otherwise than a severe trial to him, especially 
as his excessive timidity made him dread obser- 
vation. 

He rejoiced, therefore, greatly when his father 
consented that he should go to Sibert's "Wold 
and read with Mr. Belfast, as it insured peace 
and quiet, and a residence in the country, — his 
passion, and his father's abhorrence. 

Since his first arrival, he had won many a 
heart in the village. Children who had pointed 
at him in derision, or mischievously attempted 
to steal from him his crutch when he had laid it 
down beside him while he rested, nqw ran to 
meet him, and holding his hand in their little 
dimpled ones, would help him up the steep 
places ; and golden-haired little maidens would 
come to him with their pinafores laden with the 
wild flowers they knew he loved, receiving as 
their reward one of his sweet smiles. He and 
Frank were very good friends, although by no 
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means kindred spirits ; but Frank's warm heart 
made him sympathize with the misfortune which 
deprived poor Arthur, of what he considered the 
most delightful thing in the world, the fr^e use 
of his limbs. To ride, hunt, shoot, row, play at 
cricket, leap, fence, and skate, were Frank's 
amusements; and to be debarred such be did 
indeed consider a severe trial. It therefore made 
him kind, attentive, and considerate to Arthur, 
who repaid his goodness with constant efforts 
to keep him out of the scrapes " his wild impetu- 
ous nature would nevertheless continually get 
him into. 

They were all seated one sweet summer's 
evening, when my story opens, on the Parson- 
age lawn, thoroughly enjoying the delicious still- 
ness and the perfume of the flowers, which the 
softest of summer breezes seemed to have 
gathered, and brought from every nook in the 
luxuriant garden. 

Lilly was seated beneath a fine old cedar tree, 
knitting; Aunt Anne before a table, making tea ; 
on the ground, at Lilly's feet, was stretched 
Frank Stapleton, playing with a large New- 
foundland dog, and on a camp stool near them, 
Warmsley was occupied drawing. 

" Miss Walsingham, sing us one of your pretty 
ballads, will you ? " said Frank, gazing beseech- 
ingly at the pretty face which was bending over 
the knitting. " It will be so exquisite out here." 
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Warmsley looked up from his drawing as 
Lilly answered, 

« Yes, wUlingly. What shall it be ? " 

"Oh, anything. Yours are all pretty, — un- 
less you have a prime favorite, Warmsley. Oh, 
I know, you two sing a duet." 

" No, no," said Lilly hurriedly ; " I will sing 
the, * Lonely Harp,' that is Aunt Anne's pet ; " 
and without more pressing she commenced the 
ballad. 

She had sung but a few bars, when Warms- 
ley sighed heavily, and taking up his crutch 
which was beside him, walked away towards 
the house. 

" Well, I'm sure," said Frank, when the song 
was finished, " I never saw anything like that ; 
the idea of Warmsley walking away when you 
were singing so sweetly. What a strange fellow 
he is." 

" Music makes him sad, perhaps," said Aunt 
Anne. " It does me sometimes. Go and find 
your Uncle, dear Lilly, will you, for tea is quite 
ready." 

Lilly rose directly, and took her way to the 
library, where she expected to find her Uncle ; 
for in his " den," as he called it, he usually passed 
the whole afternoon. It was the very beau ideal 
of a clergyman's study ; low and long, entered 
by two steps from the hall, — the ceiUng support- 
ed by oaken beams, and the walls covered with 
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book-shelves, only admitting room on the top for 
busts of the Poets ; three casement windows, 
round which roses and honeysuckles grew, almost 
excluding the light, were hung with dark green 
curtains, and in the centre one stood a black 
marble table, with an alabaster female figure on 
it, holding a basket, which was filled with scarlet 
geraniums. The chairs and writing table were 
of carved oak, as also the high, narrow chimney- 
piece, above which was a magnificent old picture 
of the Holy Family. At the end of » the room, 
in a recess, stood a small organ, and above it a 
picture of St. Cecilia. It was Lilly's especigJ 
duty to take care of this room ; to dust the table 
and keep the flowers fresh ; fold the sermon 
paper, fill the ink bottles, and see that the stock 
of writing materials were not exhausted without 
a fresh supply : and Mr. Belfast always affirmed 
that at the end of the week he was quite behind- 
hand if his little housemaid was not at the Par- 
sonage ; for all his time was lost then in looking 
for his things. 

Few were admitted into this " sanctum." It 
was considered the highest compliment Mr. 
Belfast could pay any one, an invitation to his 
library ; and those of a quiet, contemplative mind 
could wish for nothing better than to pass an 
hour or two in that silent, shady room, redolent 
with the perfume of flowers, and filled with the 
best works, ancient and modern. On Sunday 
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eveninga^the family were all allowed to assemble 
there, for her Uncle delighted to hear Lilly sing 
several ballads to the organ, and kind Aunt Anne 
enjoyed nothing so well as those quiet hours, 
seated in the window, looking out on the lawn, 
and listening to the sweet notes of her young 
niece's voice, and then to the low, thrilling tones 
of her beloved brother, reading prayers to them 
all at the close of that day, which they had all 
endeavored to keep holy. 

Fully expecting to find her Uncle there, Lilly* 
threw open the door, saying, 

" Uncle, dear, tea." 

There was no answer, and she looked in. 
Warmsley was standing there alone, leaning on 
the marble table, gazing from the window, hold- 
ing a book in his hand. She started, and ^as 
about to withdraw, when he raised his eyes, and 
they encountered hers. Timidly and hesitatingly 
she said, 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Warmsley — my 
Uncle, I thought — my Aunt sent me to tell 
him tea was waiting." 

" Your Uncle is in the village. Miss Walsing- 
ham, I think," he answered, and turning from 
the table to the shelves, he put the book he was 
holding back, and took down another, but appar- 
ently without much fixed purpose. 

Lilly did not go — did not shut the door — 
but stood there holding it half open with one 
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little white hand, the long lashes shading her 
large hazel eyes, and a bright color flushing and 
fading by turns over her sweet face — and Lilly's 
was indeed a sweet face ; her only real beauty 
consisted in her fine eyes and long, fair silken 
hair. But it was a sweet face, and to call it such 
gave the best idea of its peculiar charm. A face 
that stole into your heart before you knew you 
had even looked at it. Nothing to be startled 
by — nothing to call the attention from the 
casual observer — but a face that you wished 
ever neaj you -— not to parade about in the Park 
or at the Opera, not to be proud of, but to come 
home to, and to love ; and there she stood at 
that door, holding it open, as I have said, as 
though she was expecting Warmsley to come 
out; but he still continued turning over the books, 
and she to stand there ; yet neither of them spoke. 
At length she said, as the long silence grew 
awkward, 

" Mr. Warmsley, I am so sorry — " 

He dropped the book — made a step forward 
— and Lilly was pushed roughly from her slight 
hold of the door, as Frank Stapleton's dog 
rushed into the room. 

Suddenly pale were Lilly's cheeks, which a 
moment before had been the deepest crimson, 
and in a trembling voice she said, 

" Oh ! Captain,'how you frightened me. My 
dear old doggy, you should not be so rough."' 
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And bending over him, she affectionately patted 
him. Warmsley sighed heavily, stood for a 
second watching that fair form bending over the 
dog, and then said in a low, sad voice — 

" If your Aunt is waiting tea, had we not bet- 
ter return ? " 

" True — I had forgotten. Come, Captain." 
And followed closely by the dog, and silently, 
at a short distance, by Warmsley, Lilly returned 
to the lawn. 

" I can't find Uncle, dear Aunt Anne. Mr. 
Warmsley says he is gone up to the village," 
said Lilly, resuming her' seat and her knitting. 

." Here he is," said Frank, jumping up from 
his recumbent position. " He seems tired. Til 
go and help him." And in a moment he was by 
the old mah's side, offering him his arm. 

Warmsley fixed his gaze eagerly on Lilly 
when Frank rose, and found her eyes were 
directed to his movements ; and she was smil- 
ing, as in approval of his attention to her Uncle. 

" I need help myself," he murmured, as ' if 
thinking aloud. Lilly heard him ; and those 
large, liquid eyes were turned instantly upon 
him. What was there in their gaze which 
made him start and move forward, as he had 
done in the library. He seemed about to speak, 
but Frank and Mr. Belfast approaching, Lilly 
rose to meet them, and Warmsley again quietly 
returned to his drawing. 
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" Well, my clears, here I am ; I hope I have 
not spoUt the tea ? " said Mr. Belfast, taking the 
seat Lilly offered him. " Fm tired, I declare. 
Bless yoa, my pretty," he said as Lilly removed 
his hat ; and stroking his head, bent down and 
kissed him. " I've been all down the village, 
as far as Hurstleigh Farm, and been talking 
'till a cup of your tea, sister, will be vastly 
agreeable." 

" Then there is one directly, dear," replied 
Aunt Anne. 

Frank handed it to him, and disencumbered 
him of his stick, receiving a nod and kindly smile 
in return; and then he turned to Warmsley, 
saying, 

" Well, my boy, how are you ? You're 
quiet." 

" Much as usual, sir, thank you." * 

" And you, Master Scapegrace," he said, look- 
ing again at Frank; "what have you been 
doing with yourself? You and I must have a 
little talk. I never go down the village without 
hearing something about you that mjakes me 
very angry — very sorry. Youth and high 
spirits are strong excuses, I know ; but there is 
a medium, and I want you not so completely 
to forget, as you appear to do, the serious voca- 
tion you intend following. You must come to- 
morrow with me in my room, and we will talk 
the matter over ; and should you really have a 
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zealously in the vineyard — who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day — only a happy rest 
from their labors. I thought I had succeeded in 
making Mrs. Grindley feel this, and was sadly 
disappointed this afternoon to find her plunged 
in despair; and I gathered from her at length 
that one of the visiting ladies had been alarming 
her about her future state — most unnecessarily, 
I am sure — for there are few people in this 
village who have tried moVe earnestly to do their 
duty than she has. The consequence of this is, 
that she has lost her trust in me, and thinks I 
have been lulling her into a false security." 

"Dear me, brother, this is very vexatious. 
But surely she must be a weak, foolish woman 
to believe anything different to what you tell 
her." 

" She is a woman easily influenced, I think, 
like many others, by the last speaker. I must 
endeavor to be more with her, that is all. I'll 
thank you for another cup of your excellent tea, 
sister." 

" Do you, sir, object to district visiting alto- 
gether?" asked Warmsley, who had been listen- 
ing with interest to Mr. Belfast. 

" Thus far I do, Warmsley. It requires, in 
my opinion, more judgment, tact, and knowledge 
than those ladies who have the time to under- 
take it possess ; and, unless thoroughly well con- 
ducted, is calculated to do more harm than 
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good, — more especially when not under the 
sole direction of the clergyman. The Society 
here was formed by the tacit consent, more than 
the co-operation, of my predecessor, an easy 
man, who was contented to imagine the poor 
looked after, without giving him trouble. I 
prefer seeing to them myself; and thus it is 
that I and these kind, well-meaning ladies differ. 
Where is Frank ? " he continued, suddenly miss- 
ing him. 

" He has followed Miss Walsingham, sir," an- 
swered Warmsley in a^low voice. 

" Ah ! those merry young things like to be 
together. You're quiet, and stay with the old 
folks, don't you, my boy? Frank's a good- 
hearted, good-tempered fellow, but sadly wild, 
— sadly wild. We shall never make anything 
of him, I fear." 

Warmsley made no answer, but Aunt Anne 
said very eagerly, for Frank was a great favor- 
ite, 

" Oh, brother, don't say so. He's very 
young." 

" Warmsley is a year younger, my dear," 
quietly answered Mr. Belfast. 

" A few months only, sir," said Warmsley. 

Aunt Anne was quite ready to continue the 
defence of her favorite, by pointing out the dif- 
ference of the' health and strength of the two 
pupils, but she feared that would pain Warms- 
3 
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ley, and so contented herself with changing the 
subject, by asking Mr. Belfast if he would take 
some more tea. 

" No, sister ; I've finished, thank you. Corue 
and take a stroll." And offering her his arm, 
they walke4 away. 

Warmsley remained some time where they 
had left him, until he caught sight of a light 
blue dress amongst the trees, and then he rose 
quickly, and walked into the house. 

Evening was changing into night, the light 
growing paler every moment, a mist rising like 
a curtain, and here and there a pale star glim- 
mering in the clear sky ; and at the extreme 
verge of the Jiorizon, at intervals, a flash of sum- 
mer lightning might be seen. Occasionally on 
the still air floated the sound of a sheep bell, or 
cart wheels rumbling lazily along, and then all 
was silent, save the buzzing of the insect wings 
fluttering round and round. 

Arthur had gone to his own room. He pass- 
ed much of his time there, for Mr. Belfast had 
provided it with every comfort, and he felt more 
at his ease there. The bay window looked out 
on the lawn, and the balcony was filled with 
flowers. Before it was his couch, and a small 
table ou which stood a reading lamp and 
writing materials. In a recess facing the win- 
dow was a book-case, well filled with books 
suited to his taste. The walls were hung with 
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fine prints he had purchased himself; and aboat 
the room were distributed several beautiful casts. 
His bedstead was a small brass one, and the bed 
was covered by a blue silk quilt A dressing- 
room adjoined this room, and separated it from 
Frank's. 

A casual observer might have seen the differ- 
ent tone of the young men's minds, by iqerely 
visiting their • apartments. Frank's was . the 
same aspect, Ipoked out also on the law^i ; but 
no flowers decorated his balcony. In the win- 
dow stood a table on which lay a pistol case, 
and beneath it a sheepskin mat, on which his 
dog slept. A few pictures from the " Book of 
Beauty," framed, were hung above the mantel- 
piece, and on it were pipes of all descriptions. 
A portable book-case contained a few Greek 
and Latin books and several novels, A very 
handsome gun stood in one corner of the room, 
with some fishing-tackle and a powder flask. 
On the bed was thrown a shooting-coat and a 
cap ; and on the floor, by the side, a pair of thick 
boots. 

But with his room we have nothing to do. 
We must return to the elegant and comfortable 
chamber where we left Arthur. 

He was standing by the window, watering his 
plants and picking off* the dead leaves, a sort of 
sad smile upon his lips as he did so. 

" Pretty things," he said half aloud, " I may 
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love you, and you do not know that I am ugly 
— painful to look upon. I may inhale your 
sweet perfume, and be gladdened by your 
beauty, and feel that I am not distressing you 
the while. How good God is, that to cheer my 
lonely life, he has permitted me to value and 
take pleasure in the lovely objects he has created. 
How can we sufficiently adore and be grateful 
to Him who, not satisfied with making things 
for man's use, has condescended to make some 
for his amusement also." 

A low, merry laugh struck on his ear, and 
footsteps beneath his window. The smile van- 
ished. He pressed his hand upon his forehead, 
and sighing heavily, closed the window, and lay 
down upon his couch. How long he remained 
there he seemed not to know, but the servant 
announcing supper first aroused him. 

" I am not coming down to-night, thank you, 
Jane ; but I will trouble you for a light" 
" Yes, sir, directly. I hope you're not ill ? " 
" Oh, no, thank you ; but I feel a little weary." 
The servant soon returned with a light, and 
some supper, which she coaxed him to eat. She 
was so fond of Arthur, and he was always very 
kind to her. 

The household soon retired to their early rest. 
Lilly, who had been silent and abstracted during 
supper, occasionally breaking out into laughter 
at some fun of Stapleton's, and then relapsing 
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into silence, as soon as she reached her own 
room, flung herself into a seat, and fairly burst 
into tears. 

" I had better go home," she thought ; " much 
better. I am neglected there, it is true, but that 
is happiness compared with the torture I endure 
here. What shall I do ? Oh that I had a mother 
or sister to counsel me." 

A low tap at the door disturbed her medita- 
tions. She hastily dried her eyes, and opened 
the door. 

" Only Aunty, love. I thought you did not 
look well at supper, and Pve brought you a little 
something to take. It's not nasty." 
' " My dear Aunt, I am very well, thank you," 
she said, turning away her head to conceal the 
traces of tears. 

" Yes, love. But you're not quite yourself, 
and I know this will do you good. I have been 
to see Mr. Warmsley, too, poor young man. 
He seems very poorly." 

" Is he. Aunt ? " said Lilly. " I am so sleepy, a 
good night's rest will quite cure me, I'm sure." 

" Well, love, I won't hinder you. Good night. 
Why, your eyes are as red as a ferret's ! It's a 
cold hanging about you. Good night, dear. 
Take the stuff, for I am sure it will do you 
good." And Aunt Anne departed, satisfied that 
her nostrums would effect a marvellous cure; 
and Lillias soon hurried into bed, and cried her- 
self to sleep, like a child. 
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CHAPTER II. 

There is no one, I believe, however straitened in circnmstan- 
oeS| or inferior in capacity, who has it not in his or her power to 
do some good ; while hundreds, who are neither the one nor the 
other, neglect this duty, because they think they can do but 
little. — Little Thuios. 

After breakfast the following morning, Mr. 
Belfast retired to his study with Frank, whom it 
was his intention to lecture on the wild courses 
he was pursuing, and advise him either to resign 
them or the holy profession he proposed event- 
ually to engage in. 

Warmsley, as usual, sought his own room, 
and Aunt Anne and Lillias proceeded to the vil- 
lage, to take some work to the school children, 
and visit some of their pensioners ; for dear, 
kind Aunt Anne had many pets amongst the 
poor, whom she delighted to feed and physic by 
turns, and by whom she was universally loved 
and welcomed. This morning she had all the 
talk to herself, for Lilly's spirits were still de- 
pressed, and she could take no interest in the 
parish concerns upon which Aunt Anne was 
descanting so eloquently. 
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At the entrance to the village they were met 
by two young ladies, who stopped and accosted 
them with great warmth of manner. 

" Shall you be out long, Lilly ? " said one of 
them. " We were just coming up to you about 
that crotchet pattern you promised to teach us. 
We are so tired. We've been out hours, poking 
about in the horrid little stewy cottages. Fm 
sure our district is the very worst." 

" Oh, yes," (Chimed in h6r sister, " that Fm sure 
it is. I know quite well Mrs. Biggs managed that 
on purpose. She hates us. But I don't care, 
for I only just put my head in and give them 
some tracts, and I take care to keep my hand- 
kerchief up to my nose all the time." 

" By-the-by, Lilly, why don't you go to Mrs. 
Manners' evenings ? We do have such fun." 

" Fun ! " answered Lilly. " I understood you 
met for serious purposes." 

" Oh, well, my dear, that's what they say, you 
know ; and Mrs. Manners does read some good 
book out loud to us, but we all make faces at 
one another all the time, until Fm ready to die 
with laughing. We all take our work, but we 
do little enough. Oh, it's capital fun ! " 

" Yes, but Fm almost tired of ham sand- 
wiches," said Miss Freeling. " Fancy, my dear, 
we've been twice a week for six weeks, and only 
had ham sandwiches." 

" Nonsense, Susan. Fm sure we've had 
tongue twice, now." 
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" Oh of course, she'll take their part. It must 
be all right what the Mdmnerses do. But we're 
hindering you, are we not ? " 

" Well," said Aunt Anne, who had looked 
particularly fidgety during the whole of this 
strange conversation, " we are rather in a hurry." 

" Well, if we come up after luncheon, will you 
be at home ? " 

*' Yes, I dare say I shall." 

" You had better not promise, Lilly. Uncle 
did talk of driving you out." 

" Well, it will only be a walk. We'll come 
on the chance. Good bye." And the young 
ladies hurried quickly away. 

" I wish, dear, those girls would not be so 
intimate with you. Uncle does not like your 
knowing them." 

" I can't help it. Aunt. Indeed they will force 
themselves upon me ; and they are really so 
good-natured and so good-tempered, I don't like 
to be otherwise than kind to them. I can't think 
what makes them so silly." 

Aunt Anne was going to remark that it might 
possibly be the want of a good and sensible 
mother, but she remembered that Lillias also * 
suffered by this deficiency, arid changed the sub- 
ject to that refuge for the destitute in topics of 
conversation, — the weather, — and suggested 
their hurrying to some shelter, as there appeared 
to be a shower gathering. 
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" We are near the school. Suppose we go 
there first," said Aunt Anne. 

They soon stood before the square-built and 
most unpicturesque house, in which the village 
youth of both sexes were taught a small amount 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and where 
they taught each other a large amount of mis- 
chief. It consisted of two rooms, one larger 
than the other, lighted by a sky-light. A good 
sized piece of ground at the back served the 
children for a play-ground, into which they were 
all turned at twelve o'clock. 

It wanted some twenty minutes to that time, 
when Aunt Anne and Lilly arrived. They 
found the children standing up in rows one 
above another, (for in this manner the benches 
were arranged,) answering the questions put to 
them by the mistress, who stood in the centre of 
the room. Aunt Anne made a sign to her, 
therefore, not to interrupt herself, and stood by 
listening to the proceedings. 

" Now, don't all speak at once, children ; but 
whoever can answer this, 'old up their 'ands," 
said the mistress in a voice very much above its 
usual tone. 

" Who made you and Aall the world ? " 

A little girl, who had held up her hand far 
above the level of her head, gave a correct reply. 

"Who said that? Jane Saunders? Very good 
child. What's the first commandment? Put 
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your 'and behind you, Tommy Masters, directly. 
And I see some children a playing in that top 
fonn, I do declare; now, what's the first com- 
mandment?" 

A chubby little fellow on the second form, 
who had been stretching his hand above his 
head, and making sundry attempts to speak, 
gave the answer, 

"Just you sit down, master Billy, for that 
won't do at all. I saw you a reading it off the 
wall." 

This was certainly a fact ; for against the wall 
of the school-room hung the commandments, and 
several passages from Scripture, printed in large 
letters, which served occasionally as reminders to 
several of the little folks, whose memories were 
none of the most retentive ; and in this instance 
had proved useful to Billy Saunders, who had 
made sundry mistakes during the morning when 
trusting to his own fund of information; and 
had, therefore, determined when next called 
upon, to seek an answer from a surer source. 

" Now, children all, except you, Billy Saun- 
ders, sing the hymn. Hands behind ; your 'eads 
up ; and sing out. Mary Stocker, give the first 
line." 

A pretty little fair-haired girl, looking very red 
in the face, pronounced some utterly unintelligi- 
ble words; and after a loud noise, which was 
the nearest notion they had of singing, and 
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which, in some two or three minutes, stopped 
very suddenly, they sat down. 

" That'll do; there's good children. Now be 
quiet a bit Sit very still 'till I tells you not" 
And turning to Lillias and Aunt Anne, she apol- 
ogized for detaining them, and received their in- 
structions about the work they had brought 

Whilst they were talking, the children were 
amusing themselves as well as they could, with- 
out attracting the observation of the mistress, 
by little quiet pinches of their next neighbors — 
or exhibiting some treasure from their pockets, 
such as " bull's eyes," or half-pence to purchase 
such delicacies as soon as school should be over 
— or marbles, and tops and string — which were 
all hastily consigned to their hiding places^ when 
Mrs. Hunt, having finished her conversation with 
Miss Belfast, turned round and said, resuming her 
high-toned voice, 

" Now, stand up." 

A great scuffling, and they were all up. 

" Show pencils." 

Pencils were immediately displayed. 

" Mary Stocker, take them." 

The little girl before mentioned moved from 
her place, and collected them. 

« Show slates." 

Round each child's neck, slung by a piece of 
string, was a slate. These were held up, and 
then taken from them by Mary Stocker, who laid 
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them on a table with the pencils, and returned to 
her place. 

" Now, boys and gals, school is over for this 
morning. Gals, go now, quietly. No pushing. 
One at a time, and keep step." 

Forming in a line, each holding the other's 
frock, the girls marched round the room, singing 
to the tune of " Oh ! where, and oh ! where, is 
my Highland laddie gone," something to the 
effect of the necessity of coming to school with 
clean faces and hands, put into elegant verse, 
which they chanted as loud as their little lungs 
would let them, until they disappeared into the 
play-ground; when the same form was gone 
through with the boys, till ail had left but the 
two monitors, who remained to put the room 
«to rights." 

" Now, ma'am, if you'll tell me which are the 
children you want, I'll send one of the monitors 
after them." 

" Oh, I did mean to speak to Willy and Annie 
Jones, to know how their mother was ; but I re- 
member I am going just by the cottage, and I 
can ask myself, so I won't disturb them." 

" Very well, ma'am. Now, Lizzy, what do 
you want ? " she said, turning quickly to a little 
girl who peeped into the school-room. 

" Oh, what a lovely little thing," said Lilly, 
advancing to the door, " Who is that ? " 

" That's Lizzy Morton, miss. Come 'ere, my 
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dear. Don't put your finger in your mouth and 
look silly. Say 'ow-d'ye-do to the ladies." 

The child lifted a pair of the most beautiful 
violet colored eyes to LiUy's face, and said some- 
thing meant to represent " how-d'ye-do ? " 

" What a dear little thing ! How old is she ? " 

" She's five, miss. She's got a twin brother at 
school, and they're such good children." 

" Who does she belong to ? " asked Aunt 
Anne. " 

" Why, mum, they don't belong to any one 
rightly. It's quite a little 'istory about them 
children. Go out and play, my dear," she said, 
turning to the child. " Make a curtsey, and go." 

The child did as she was told, and when she 
was gone, Mrs. Hunt continued: — "Five years 
ago a woman came — a pretty young woman — 
and took the rooms in Mayne's cottage, the 
blacksmith's, when he lived at Mersham — gave 
her name as Mrs. Morton. She had only been 
there a few months when these two poor little 
children were born, and she, poor creature, died. 
No one came to see her all the time, but when 
they opened her desk they found her marriage 
certificate and a five pound note, and that was 
all. What was to become of the children ? That 
was the question. Poor little innocents ! Mayne, 
too, was a widower; but if ever there was a kind 
'art, he's got it. And so he sent for a nurse for 
the poor children, raised a subscription to bury 
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the mother, and they've never been a day away 
from him since." 

" Oh, yes, I remember," said Aunt Anne, 
"when he first came here hearing something 
about it; but I never heard the particulars. 
How good of Mayne, to be sure." 

" Yes, it is good, indeed ; and he's now just 
beginning to wonder what he shall do with them, 
for as they grow older they grow more expen- 
sive. But bless you, mum, he loves 'em like 'is 
own ; and no wonder, they are the sweetest little 
things I ever saw; and 'ow they do love one 
another! There, look at 'em. They're always 
lilce that," she continued, pointing into the play- 
ground. 

On a block of wood the two children sat, the 
little girl with her head on her brother's shoulder, 
his arms wound tightly about her. 

''^They seldom play with the others. Their 
greatest happiness seems to be to hug one 
another like that, because all school time they 
are apart" 

"Dear children ! " said Lillias. " May I go to 
them for a moment ? " 

" Yes, miss, certainly. But shall I call them ? " 

" Oh, no, don't disturb them. I'll go to them." 

Aunt Anne continued talking to Mrs. Hunt 
until Lilly returned, and they then left the school 
together, 

"Did you give the children some money, 
dear?" 
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" Yes, Aunt, a little." . 

" I dare say my brother knows all about them. 
We must ask him, and poor Mayne must really 
be helped to keep them. How much real good- 
ness there is amongst the poor and uneducated, 
to be sure — real, genuine charity; because, as 
your dear Uncle says, it gives from its scanty 
store — not from its abundance — and so there 
must be self-denial as well." 

"Do you think. Aunt," asked Lilly, after a 
short pause, " that Mrs. Hunt is quite the sort of 
person to have the care of those children ? " 

"No, my dear, nor does your Uncle; but it 
would not do to interfere with her at present. 
She was here when we came ; and your Uncle 
says it is never wise to make violent changes. 
By degrees he hopes to have the school better 
conducted on a different plan altogether. But 
he must work gently. It is this woman's sole 
dependence. She was born and bred in the vil- 
lage, and of most respectable connections. It 
would be thought outrageous to take the chil- 
dren from her, and do, most likely, much harm 
by making the parents take their children from 
school altogether. As it is, it answers one great 
object — to keep the little children out of the 
street, and safe from accidents — instils some sort 
of discipline, gets them into regular habits — and 
gives them at any rate some slight religious 
training, which, whilst they are so very young, 
is all that is absolutely necessary." 
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" Well, I suppose it is, Aunt. But Mrs. Hunt 
is certainly not my notion of a schoolmistress. 
She seems to have very little intellect herself; 
and is teaching the children by rote, instead of 
inducing them to think. It seems to me that 
that is more important than anything — far more 
to them than committing a great many things to 
memory, the sense of which they do not under- 
stand. I sometimes have wonderful schemes in 
my head about teaching, and yet perhaps I 
should make a worse hand at it than Mrs. 
Hunt." 

" I think, my dear, you would scarcely keep as 
many children in as good order as she does cer- 
tainly, although you might make one or two a 
great deal more clever than she ever will." 

" Clever is not exactly what I think they ought 
to be; but wise, thoughtful, able to answer a 
question on simple subjects, which none of them 
now seem able* to do. I can make nothing of 
my little class on Sunday, because all the week 
they seem to unlearn what I teach them in that 
short time. One thing I must confess, they are 
wonderfully stupid. Only imagine. Aunt, after 
explaining to them for three Sundays the mean- 
ing of several words they had been using, they 
told me that * trespasses ' meant * something to 
eat'" 

Aunt Anne laughed heartily before she an- 
swered, and then said, 
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" I ought not to laugh at ignorance on such a 
subject, I know ; but it was so droll I could not 
help it. Very provoking and disheartening, too, 
deary; but, as you say, it is the fault of the 
weekly teaching. They are taught words with- 
• out meanings. However, education is too vast 
a subject for either you or I to tackle. It has 
puzzled wiser heads ; and I fear neither you nor 
I were born to throw a light on it." 

" I fear not, dear Aunt : and in the meanwhile 
we are walking on, and passing all the cottages*. 
Where are you bound for ? " 

" Mrs. Oakly's ; to see if she has done Uncle's 
shirts. It's that white cottage at the brow of the 
hill, is it not?" 

« Yes, Aunt." 

As they approached it the tones of a loud^ 
angry voice greeted them. 

" Oh ! do not let us go. now. Aunt," said Lil- 
lias, drawing back timidly. " She is in a pas- 
sion, and she is so violent, it quite frightens me." 

" Don't you come in then, love, I'll go. Fm 
not afraid, and the sight of a stranger may quiet 
her." So Lilly remained in the neatly kept 
garden, whilst her less nervous Aunt entered the 
cottage, to encounter the storm of words which 
were being so pitilessly dealt to some victim 
within. Scrupulously neat and clean was the 
little abode, and the angry occupant likewise, a 
tall, stout woman, who,, dressed in the manner 
4t 
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most befitting her station, was furiously at- 
tacking a very pretty young girl, who certainly 
was not 

" Oh ! if your poor grandfather could see you/ 
It is enough to make him come out of his grave, 
it is ! And Til tell you what, if you don't go and 
take off that gown, and tie up your greasy hair, 
I'll cut it all off or turn you out of doors, I will. 
Is it for this I've worked hard to bring up nine 
of you, to have you, the eldest, as ought to 
know the best, a dizzening yourself out in this 
fashion ? " 

" It's my own money," whimpered the girl. 

" What do you say ? Your own money ? 
What's that got to do. with it? Your own 
money, indeed! You ought to give every far- 
thing on it to me, to pay for your food. Very 
fine, indeed ! Fm to slave night and day that you 
may spend your easy earned money on your 
back. Go on up stairs, and take off that gown, 
I tell you, and smooth your hair, and come 
down again, so as I may know you are my child, 
for I don't know you now. You — my comely, 
well-favored girl — to stand there before me look- 
ing as an honest woman would be ashamed 
to call you hers. Nelly, Nelly, you'll break 
my heart ! " and exhausted by her passion, the 
woman sunk into a chair, and burst into* tears 

Until then Aunt Anne had remained a quiet 
spectator of the scene, as it was impossible for 
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her gentle voice to be- heard above such a loud 
and angry one, but as soon as the woman 
paused she walked forward, and spoke to her. 
The sound of a stranger's voice roused her, and 
hastily drying her eyes, she got up, and curtseyed 
to Miss Belfast, repeating her order to the girl to 
go up stairs. Sulkily her daughter obeyed, and 
then, turning to Miss Belfast, she offered her a 
chair, saying, 

" I'm sorry, ma'am, you find me so put out 
like, but that girl 's enough to provoke a saint." 

Aunt Anne might have said with the maq in 
the play, " Then wherefore you ? " but she for- 
bore to do so, and merely remarked that many 
pretty young women were fond of dress. 

" Yes, ma'am ; and what do it bring 'em to at 
last? It's awful to think of. They say 'spare 
the rod and spoil the child ; ' but I'm sure I've 
never spared the rod. Many's the time the 
neighbors have come and begged Nelly off, say- 
ing she was too big to be beat But while she's 
childish enough to do wrong, she's childish 
enough to be beat." 

" I am afraid if all who do wrong were beaten, 
Mrs. Oakly, there would not be rods enough to 
supply the demand," said Aunt Anne, smiling. 
" But in my opinion, it is never likely to do 
much good at any age, and I must agree with 
your neighbors that Nelly is too old." 

" Then what am I to do with her ? " she asked 
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sharply. " She's been earning a little money at 
some fancy work nonsense she has learnt, and 
every farthing she spends on gowns, and ribbons, 
and grease for her hair. I know whose fault it 
is, and just let me catch him anywhere a near 
my house again, and I'll break a broom over his 
shoulders as sure as he's born." 

" Oh, there's a lover in the case, is there ? " 
said Aunt Anne. " Well, then, that is a little 
excusable." 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but I think not. 
A respectable man as was no better off than her- 
self, would like to see her best in her stuff gown, 
with a decent clean cap on her head, and not 
dressed to ape her betters, so that I'm ashamed 
to look on her." 

"Is the young man in better circumstances 
than you are, then ? " 

" Why yes, ma'am." She paused and looked 
up the staircase by which her daughter had dis- 
appeared, and then said in a much lower voice, 
" I did say I would not tell of him, but they try 
my patience too much, and perhaps you might 
be able to stop it. It's one of your young gen- 
tlemen, ma'am, that's always here a stuflGing 
Nell's head full of nonsense, and I don't like it, I 
assure you. Her father don't know it; and I 
tries all I can to keep it from him, for there'd be 
mischief enough if he caught him : and as sure 
as he lives, I'll pay him out if he won't be 
warned of coming here." 
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" Dear, dear me," said Aunt Anne, " I'm sorry 
to hear this, arid so will my brother be, I'm sure. 
But depend on it, Mrs. Oakly, it shall be put a 
stop to. He's not really wicked ; but wild and 
thoughtless. He shall be spoken to, and repri- 
manded, and I do not think you'U find him 
trouble you again." 

Good Aunt Anne never doubted which of the 
young gentlemen was the culprit, and determined 
at once that she would herself undertake to pre- 
vent her favorite from getting further into mis- 
chief without appealing to heir brother, fearful 
that he would be more angry with Frank than 
he had ever yet been ; and to this true, simple- 
minded, loving sister, the anger of her darling 
brother, whose wrath was so slow to kindle, was 
more dreaded than anything. One angry word 
from him seemed to her the most severe punish- 
ment which could be inflicted on any mortal; 
and so she was determined, if possibJe, to spare 
Frank. 

" You see, ma'am," continued Mrs. Oakly, 
much softened by Aunt Anne's kind sympathy, 
" I've a large family, and I should be glad to see 
Nelly, the eldest on 'em, marry some respectable 
man, and there's a young fellow as has had an 
eye on her this twelvemonth. She took to him 
at first, 'till Master Stapleton came. along, talk- 
• ing such stuff to her; and now she won't so much 
as look at Will Staines. The poor young man 
is quite down-hearted about it." 
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" True, love. Ellen is a complete walking 
calendar of news. . She will tell it me all, too, 
when she is undressing me for the night." 

Dear Aunt Anne ! Be it privately said, she 
was full as glad to hear, as Ellen to relate, the 
news. 

Arrived at home, she at once started in search 
of Frank, to endeavor to convince him of his 
folly, and of the real mischief it might do ; but 
he was closeted with her brother in the library, 
and so she was obliged to postpone it for an- 
other opportunity. 

Mr. Belfast was earnestly talking to Frank on 
the unwise and foolish course he was pursuing, 
and Frank was listening with flushed face, un- 
able to say a word in his own defence, for he 
knew that his tastes and inclinations were en- 
tirely at variance with the profession his parents 
had chosen for him. 

He stood leaning one hand on the table, his 
large dog beside him, whose beseeching eyes 
were continually raised to his, with a glance 
which seemed an entreaty for a scamper through 
the woods, and a cessation of the grave talk 
which had been going on so loiig ; and in his 
own arm-chair sat Mr. Belfast, expostulating in 
that calm, touching voice, which seemed made 
to awaken feeling in the coldest heart. 

" Only tell me that you make up your mind," 
he said, " to renounce the sacred office of one of 
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God's ministers, and I will write an earnest 
letter full of entreaty to your parents, that you 
may make choice of a more suitable profession. 
What should you like ? " 

" I should have liked to go to sea, sir, but 
I'm too old now — there's an end of that ; be- 
sides, if I change, my mother will be so disap- 
pointed." 

" My dear boy, there is One higher than your 
mother to consider on this subject. Unless you 
feel an inward prompting that you can zealously 
fulfil your duty as a minister of God's Word, 
you must not — you dare not — stand in His 
presence, ^nd avow that you feel yourself called 
to undertake it. It is a mockery too awful to 
reflect on." 

" I scarcely know what else to do, sir. I have 
been brought up to no other profession, and my 
father has no government interest." 

" Then you are taking Holy orders solely as a 
means of support, as you would turn baker or 
butcher, alas! alas! as too many do. Frank 
Stapleton, you must not do so," continued the 
old man with unusual earnestness. " Enlist in 
a marching regiment ; take the hardest, humblest 
employment by which you can honestly earn 
your bread; but do not make God's service 
simply a means of support. When I was your 
age, • I had an appointment offered me which 
would have secured me independence for life. 
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I refused it for a small, ill-paid curacy in a close, 
dirty town, because I did feel called. I did feel 
that ' I would rather be a door-keeper in the 
house of my God,' than be numbered amongst 
the highest and wealthiest in the land. You 
own to no such feeling. You are gay, high- 
spirited, active, loving pleasure, as I admit it is 
natural to do at your age ; but, unless you can 
keep this in control, and be ready and willing to 
forsake everything, and resign every self-gratifi- 
cation for the cause of religion and virtue, you 
are not fit to undertake it. You may shine in 
many other positions, and adorn many an 
other vocation, but you must be of an entirely 
different nature before you can become the 
character 1 should wish to see you for such a 
pursuit." 

" Really, sir, I do not know that I have done 
anything so veri/ wrong as to render me unfit to 
take Holy orders." 

• " I do not say you have, my dear boy. I am 
not judging by any one action : I am judging by 
the tone of your general conduct, and I feel, un- 
less you alter considerably, you will not be able 
to contend with the numerous trials which await 
a clergyman. Where is the patience which is 
so much tried — the energy which withstands 
repeated disappointments, and yet continues its 
labors — the hope whjch never fails when work- 
ing on the most sterile soil ? Have you these 
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characteristics ? You must not deceive yourself, 
my dear boy — you have not. You are active, 
cheerful, and singularly good-natured and good- 
tempered, with a clear understanding, and in- 
tellect which will serve you well in many 
other professions. Mind, I do not say that if 
you see it in the same light that I do, you 
may not alter and fit yourself for the voca- 
tion you have chosen ; but then as I began with 
you, you must alter. You must read more 
and be out less, choose better companions, 
more solid pursuits, and think more seriously. 
Now I havp done lecturing you for the present," 
he said, rising from his chair, and holding out 
his hand to Frank. " You must turn over in 
your mind all I have said. Sleep upon it, you 
know ; and if you think you can pursue such a 
line of conduct as I think consistent with your 
parents' views for you, all will be well, and we 
will go on as usual : if not, say so, and I will 
write home for you, and do the best I can. 
You're a good-hearted boy, and I like you very 
much," continued the kind old man, turning 
round again as he left the room, " or I should 
not take the trouble to scold you. I'm sure I 
have not spoken in vain, and that I shall see a 
grand improvement in you." So saying he left 
the room. He could not have done so without 
one kindly word of encpuragement, for the sad- 
dened expression of Frank's face, usually so gay 
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and radiant, pained him too much to leave him 
without an effort to recall the smiles his lecture 
had for the time banished. 

He need have had but little concern though, 
for it was only for the time that grave looks or 
reflections troubled Frank Stapleton. Impres* 
sions, " visits of God to the soul of man," were 
seldom made on him. Serious thoughts flitted 
across his mind only as " the waves of shadow " 
float across the wheat. To him life was a sum- 
mer's day, and he could not see any aim or 
object in it but enjoyment. He therefore scru- 
pulously banished from his mind everything 
likely to cloud his existence, and would admit 
into his thoughts nothing to mar their bright- 
ness. No sooner had Mr. Belfast closed the 
door, than snatching his hat from the table and 
whistling to his dog, he threw open the window, 
and sprang into the garden, and was soon away 
over the hills, forgetful of all but the enjoyment 
of the present moment. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Yet, I fain would die ! 
To go through life unloving and unloved, 
To feel that thirst and longing of the soul 
We cannot still ; that hunger, that wild impulse, 
And struggle after something we have not 
And cannot have. The effort to be strong, 
And, like the Spartan boy, to smile and smile 
While secret wounds do bleed beneath our cloaks. 
All this the dead feel not — the dead alone ; 
Would I were with them ! 

Longfellow* 

While Frank was listening to Mr. Belfast's 
exhortation, Arthur was in his room, surrounded 
with books and papers. He had no intention 
of embracing any profession ; his health was too 
delicate to pursue it, but he loved learning for 
its own sake, and he was busily engaged in acr 
quiring Spanish and Portuguese, for he so pre- 
ferred reading the literature of each land in its 
own tongue, that he studied indefatigably at all 
languages. Frank's whistle to his dog and leap 
out on the lawn, first disturbed him. He rose 
firom his couch and looked out, and saw the 
strong, young, active figure walk firmly and 
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quickly across the lawn, and leap the fence into 
the meadow beyond, and a melancholy smile 
passed over hisf pale lips as he glanced down at 
his shrunken limb, and thought what a .poor at- 
tempt he should have made at leaping the fence ; 
and then he turned again to his table and put 
away the books he had been using, and opened 
another which had a lock and clasp, in which he 
proceeded to make several entries. It was his 
diary. His patient, persevering, orderly habits, 
had enabled him to keep, with the greatest re^- 
larity, a journal of his daily life since he was 
quite a child, and it had now nearly filled two 
large volumes, which he frequently perused, and 
which he found both useful and amusing. 

. To note the difference in his own feelings and 
tastes was in itself matter interesting for reflec- 
tion : to see the gradual change from the child to 
the man — the foolish things he had entered, 
which seemed once so important, even to the 
trifling investment of his weekly allowance. 
Short entries of facts without comment bad now 
given place to thoughts and reflections : and he 
could perceive how time had passed since the 
first few words had been written, and yet how 
suffering and solitude had made him older than 
the years which had gone over him. 

His lameness in his childish days had not 
seemed grievous to him, for he had every luxury 
and indulgence which money could purchase — a 
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pony carriage to drive, a servant in constant 
attendance, books, drawing implements, and 
musical instruments — all that could minister to 
'his comfort or happiness. Every wish was 
gratified, and it was only with growing years, 
and mixing with strong, healthy boys of his own 
age, that he began to perceive his misfortune, or 
learn that there were more enjoyments in life 
than he could ever partake of. 

Well for him that heaven had blessed him 
with a gentle, sensible mother, whose deep sense 
of religion prevented her from murmuring at her 
child's affliction, and taught him likewise resig- 
nation. To her he was indebted for all the pure, 
high, holy thoughts which, like angels, came and 
ministered to him in hours of pain and loneli- 
ness ; and when that dark hour came that de- 
prived him of this mother — of the only being 
who loved him — for, alas ! his father cared but 
little for his poor lame boy — her pious teaching 
was not forgotten. He bore it calmly, uncom- 
plainingly : his thoughts henceforth dwelling not 
in her narrow grave, but beyond in the bright 
world she had gone to, where he hoped and be- 
lieved he should join her. 

But, like one of his mild, gentle nature, he had 
a painful longing to love and be loved. She was 
gone, the mother on whose bosom he could lean 
his head when he was weary — who felt with 
him and for him — and there was none to supply 
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her place. Oh! how often he wished that his 
time of rest had come, that he might be again 
with her. But those feelings were momentary — 
quelled instantly by the memory of her teaching. 
She\had told him that he did not live in vain; 
that everything had its place and purpose in ex- 
istence, and that it was mockery to say " Thy 
will be done " with the lips, unless perfect sub- 
mission in deed proved the sincerity of the peti- 
tion. He had entered her words in his journal, 
and often and often he read them : 

" Your days may be long and tedious — you 
may feel existence a burden, and that you are 
useless ; but if you have faith you will believe 
that the great Creator created nothing in vain, 
and you will be patient; and thus, perhaps, 
fulfil your mission, and be an example to 
others." 

He referred to this so often, that the book 
seemed always to open in that place. It did so 
now. He read it as usual, and then taking up 
a pen, commenced his accustomed entry. 

" I have been anything but happy or Iranquil 
to-day, nor was I last night I read Long- 
fellow's ' Spanish Student,' and how I felt those 
lines — 

' To go through life nnloTing and unloTed.' 
T must be patient. I say that to myself again 
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and again, but to become so I must leave this 
delicious place. It is too quiet, too romantic. 
It indulges me in my folly. I must, I fear, go 
back to the noisy, uncongenial town. Here I 
dream sweet dreams, and am too rudely awaken- 
ed. Why cannot I be wise — more sensible — 
more rational — they are so kind to me ? "Why 
not be satisfied with that, nor dream of happi- 
ness beyond my reach ? I sometimes think if I 
could steady Stapleton — make him regard life 
in a more sensible, rational way, I should be 
doing some good — living for some purpose ; but 
to be loved, oh ! the yearning to be loved as I 
could love in return, is too strong to fight against, 
and do what I will, there is always this strug- 
gling after ' something I have not.' 

" I think and read of a love which women are 
capable of giving, and then looking at my 
shrunken limb and feeble, withered form, laugh 
myself to scorn, that I should even hope to pos- 
sess such. Well, this is all nonsense : a few 
years hence, if I live, I shall smile at all this as 
I do now at the childish troubles in the earlier 
pages of my journal, and think what a silly ro- 
mantic fellow I once was. 

" Yesterday I mastered a page or- two of Por- 
tuguese which had puzzled me very much, and 
worked very steadily with Mr. Belfast for three 
hours. To-day I am idle, so I shall go out and 
sketch." And closing and locking his book, he 
6 
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took up his drawing implements and his crutch 
to fulfil his intention of sketching. % 

On the stairs he met Aunt Anne. " Oh, Mr. 
Warrasley, you are the very person I wanted. 
You're going out to draw. I won't detain you, 
I'll come with you, if I may ?" 

" Certainly, ma'am. I'm always glad to have 
you with me." 

" Well, that's very kind of you. Let me be 
useful, then, and carry your things." 

Arthur reached the bottom of the stairs. The 
skirt of a light muslin dress fluttered through 
the open drawing-room window, and when 
Warmsley and Aunt Anne arrived at the spot 
where they had been seated the night before, 
they found a camp stool ready placed there, and 
the light muslin dress disappearing among the 
trees. 

" That's Lilly's delicate attention to you," said 
dear, simple Aunt Anne. " But what did she 
run away for, I wonder ? She's a dear, good- 
hearted girl." , 

Warmsley made no answer, only remarked 
that Aunt Anne had no seat. 

"Oh, never mind me. I don't want to sit 
down. I only want to speak a word to you 
about Mr. Stapleton. I thought I'd tell him 
myself, and then, on second thoughts, it struck 
me you would be the best person ; for I don't 
think young men like women folks interfering 
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with them, and I don't want to tell my brother 
for fear he should be angry." 

" Poof Frank in trouble again," said Warms- 
ley, looking up, with his placid smile, at Aunt 
Alme. 

" Well, there's a woman in the village who's 
got a very pretty daughter, and Stapleton will 
go talking and gossiping with her, and filling 
her head full of nonsense. The mother has 
complained to me about it, and I promised to 
try and stop him. The name is Oakly. N0W5 
if you will be so good as just to tell him that it 
has been complained of, and that it is very 
silly, I should be so much obliged to you. I 
think xou have a great deal of influence with 
him." 

" I wish I had. Miss Belfast. I should be so 
happy to exert it But I will certainly mention 
this to him." 

" Thank you. Poor boy, he has been having 
a lecture from my brother this morning already, 
and i saw him racing away afterwards as though 
he were uncommonly glad it was over. Oh, 
here comes Mr.. Belfast. I want him, too. Not 
a word to him on this subject, unless Frank will 
not listen to reason." 

' " Rely on my discretion," answered Warmsley. 
And Aunt Anne, satisfied that she had preserved 
her favorite from reproof this time, believing he 
would undoubtedly take the hint, walked away 
to join her brother. 
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" I was looking for you, my dear," he said, 
" and you come at»a wish." 

" And I want you, too ; so we are well met. 
Let us hear your business first." 

" No, no ; ladies first Mine 'will keep." 

" Well, then, I only wish to ask you if you 
know anything about some little orphan children 
that Mayne is keeping? Their mother died at 
his house when he lived at Mersham, and he has 
kept them ever since. I want to ask you whether 
something cannot be done to assist him with 
them, for as they"'^ow older, the matter is be- 
ginning to look serious to him ; and he is won- 
dering what he shall do with them ? " 

« Children ? Orphan children ? Oh,^I do re- 
member. But I thought they were relations of 
his ? I must make more particular inquiries on 
the subject. I knew he was very good to them ; 
but I had no idea they were quite strangers." 

" Yes, quite. The mother came to lodge at 
his house, and was there confined and died. No 
one came near her the whole time ; and Mayne, 
instead of sending the poor helpless babes to the 
workhouse, has supported them himself ever 
since." 

" Very noble, kind thing to do, too. He will 
be repaid. One should know the history of that 
poor deserted mother. It is a sad one, I make 
no doubt. She was married ? " 

<* Oh, yes. Her certificate was found, and a 
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five pound note ; but nothing to make out who 
she was, or where she came from." 

"Was she a lady?" 

" Well, I did not ask that. Mrs. Hunt was my 
^ informant, and her notion of a lady and mine 
might have differed had I asked her." 

" True, true, my dear. I will go and see 
Mayne, and make further inquiries, and also 
see what can be done to help him with these 
children." 

" I knew you would, brother," answered Aunt 
Anne, as she lookediwith a proud, glad smile at 
him whom in her trusting love she thought per- 
fection. " And now," she continued, " for your 
business, love. What is it you want ? " 

" Why, I wanted to tell you that the new folks 
have arrived at Aymesbury Park." 

" I could have told you that," said Aunt Anne, 
smiling. 

" But could you tell me their names and all 
about them, eh ? " 

" No, that I could not." 

" You scarcely deserve to hear for your saucy 
interruption : but I will tell you. The name is 
Gresley : the family consisting of a son and 
daughter, a widowed father, and maiden aunt ; 
so that if they only turn out agreeable, we shall 
all have companions; — the aunt and father for 
you and me, the girl for LiUy, and the young 
mail for the boys." 
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" That will be nice, dear. I have so often 

wished for ^ companion for Lilly ; she is very 

^►contented with me, dear child, but a younger, 

gayer person would be far better. Shall we go 

and call on them ? " 

" That is what I am coming to. I propose we 
go the day after to-morrow : to-morrow will be 
too soon on their arrival." 

" We may as well go to-morrow, I think." 

" Well, yes, if you like. You seem anxious 
to make their acquaintance." 

"I am on dear Lilly's account, for she has 
seemed so dull and low-spirited lately ; and I do 
not wish her to get weary of being here, for I am 
sure it is better for her than home. But she 
wants rousing ; she has so little energy, so little 
care about any thing, and I fancy she needs a 
young and cheerful companion, who will give 
her fresh thoughts and interests." 

" I fancy, sister, too, that our dear child has 
not been so cheerful lately ; and I have also per- 
ceived that listlessness you speak of, which is 
certainly not natural in so young a person. We 
will hope that the new family will prove agree- 
able, visitable people, and that that will rouse her. 
I object excessively to the Miss Freelings as her 
companions : they are so foolish and trifling : 
and Lilly is at an age when it is most important 
her choice of female friends — " 

" I do not think Lilly has any friendship for 
them, but they are so very good-natured." 
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"They are — they are good-natured — very 
good-natured. But I want something better 
and higher, than mere good-nature. Lilly's char- 
acter is weak and yielding ; it wants strengthen- 
ing and sustaining, and I should be glad that 
some firm friendship, with a good high-minded 
girl, should give to Lilly's sweet nature the 
■wholesome strength it requires : and so we will 
call at Aymesbury Park to-morrow, sister, and 
see if we can find this model woman. I am now 
bound for Mrs. Grindley's. I am anxious to 
know how she is." 

" Dear me, I might have saved you the 
trouble. I have passed her cottage,'* said. Aunt 
Anne, " this morning.'^ 

" Thank you, my dear ; but I would rather go 
myself until she has recovered her peace of 
mind, and become bdtter Mends with me. So 
good-bye for the present." 



CHAPTER IV. 

And I dare boldly be sworn on a book. 

Such Smiths as he, there's but a few. — Old Song. 

" "Well, sir, of all the idle, lazy animab I ever 
saw, I do think you are the laziest." 

" Umph ! " answered the person so flatteringly 
addressed, raising himself slowly from a loung- 
ing chair, and with a yawn, looking up at the 
speaker. 

" Have you no excuse to offer for such con- 
duct, when every available Joeing is required to do 
something, to be positively taking a nap in one 
of the most comfortable chairs in the house ? " 

" There's such a dust everywhere," answered 
the accused in the slowest accents, pulling up his 
collars with the whitest of fingers, and yawning 
again. 

" Dust ! nonsense, you stupid boy. Even now 
to have permitted me for the space of three 
seconds to stand here with my arms full of 
books, and never offer to take them from me." 

" Well, what do you do it for ? Where the 
deuce are the men and women ? " 
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" Every individual is occupied, of course. Papa 
and Aunt Fielding as busy as any one : even 
Frisk is barking three times as much as usual. 
There is only one drone in the hive, sir." 

" Then if every one is so busy, there is the less 
occasion for me to exert myself, so I shall finish 
my siesta," and he flung himself back again in 
the chair whicli his sister's attack had made him 
resign for the moment. 

" Well, you are incorrigible," she said, as she 
busily arranged in a book-case, the volumes with 
which she had been so loaded. " One grand 
satisfaction to me is that you will be turned out 
presently by the carpenters, for they are coming 
to put the carpet down." 

" Very well, I shall stop till they do." 

" How you can like to sit or sleep in such 
confusion, I can't think." 

" I hear no noise here, but a remote hammer- 
ing, which gives one a pleasant reminder of life ; 
and I see nothing disorderly, because I shut my 
eyes." 

" I should think the * remote hammering,' as 
you call it, must prevent the possibility of your 
sleeping." 

" It simply prevents total unconsciousness, 
which is exceedingly agreeable, as it gives me 
the blissful knowledge that I am existing with- 
out exerting myself." 

" Oh ! Leicester, what a goose you are ! " 
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answered his sister, laaghing heartily; and 
throwing a wrapper which had covered some of 
the furniture over him, she continued, " There, 
baby, go to sleep, do." 

Another loud merry laugh rang through the 
room. 

" You horrid creature," he exclaimed, jumping 
up with wonderful rapidity. " It's all dusty." 

" Dusty ! Your horror of dust is a mono- 
mania. You should have more respect for a 
material of which human nature is composed." 

" I have no respect for you, miss, coming here 
and worrying me. Now go. You've roused the 
lion, you must take the consequences," and 
throwing his arm round her, he was about to 
lift her from the room, against which arbitrary 
conduct she was making a very creditable resist- 
ance, when the door opened, and rescue arrived, 
though only in a small and slender female form. 

" Well, I'm sure, sir, what may all this mean?'* 

" Oh ! Aunt dear, I'm delighted you're cornel^ 
Leicester is behaving disgracefully." • 

" So I think, and with so much to do, too." 

"He is dawdling here, and hindering me. 
Quite true, dear Auntie. Be quiet, Leicester." 

" My good Aunt," said the young man, in his 
accustomed drawling accents, " I was quiet, 
orderly, and comfortable, when Conny chose to 
come and worry me, and disturb me. Now am 
I to blame ? " 
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" Aunt,- he was asleep in tHat chair in all this 
mess and confusion, doing nothing. Was I not 
justified in disturbing him ? " 

" Oh, don't ask me to judge between you,'* 
answered Aunt Fielding, laughing. " You were 
both wasting a great deal of valuable time when 
I came in : and J only give my opinion on ,my 
own observation! But your father is now wait- 
ing for you. Miss Conny, to ask your opinion 
about some disposal of the pictures, so run 
away." 

" I will ; but mind you employ Leicester in 
something useful. Aunt." And Constance Gres- 
ley ran off to join her father who was in the 
midst of packing cases in the hall, directing the 
workmen where to hang the pictures. 

It is at Aymesbury Park that all this business 
and excitement is going on. Large vans are 
standing at the door, and men in green baize 
aprons are lifting out with great effort and great 
noise, large packages fastened up in matting, 
and hay, and canvas. On the steps, superin- 
tending all, stands Mr. Gresley's "own man," 
holloaing out directions. 

" Mind, — mind, my men, gently. That's a 
pier glass. Pui it here — here. No, don't bring 
it in just yet. It's safer here. Lay it down on 
the grass. There's another to come. I want 
the hall table next. I see it. There it is. 
Gently now." And with such like ejaculations, 
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and occasionally running to his master, and 
appealing to him, Burton managed to consider 
himself sufficiently well employed. 

Women were in every part of the house sew- 
ing carpets, putting up curtains, and arranging 
toilet tables. Aunt Fielding superintending 
them, while Mr. Gresley took under his peculiar 
supervision the arrangement of the pictures, 
busts, and glasses ; and Constance attended to 
the minor elegancies of the drawing rooms and 
boudoir. Thus, as she said, all, save her lazy 
brother, were fully employed. He had seen the 
horses on their first arrival duly installed in their 
stables, and the dog fastened to his kennel, and 
considered he had sufficiently fatigued himself, 
and done quite as much as could be possibly 
expected of an ensign in Her Majesty's service. 

Mr. Gresley was a character. Every one said 
he was "odd;" and so he was: but it was, an 
oddity which, if shared in by many others, would 
make more Christians in this land in deed, as 
well as name. In an obscure country village, he 
first saw the light, the only child of miserably 
poor parents, who died when he was some eight 
years old, leaving him to the tender mercies of 
the world; and they were more tender than 
many will believe. ;6y one kind being and 
another, the little orphan was kept and clothed, 
and finally placed in an asylum, from whence he 
was apprenticed to a trade, and by his own inde-* 
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fatigable exertions, he had become the moneyed 
independent man he now was; gaining and 
maintaining the respect of all who knew him : 
choosing the best and most creditable acquaint- 
ances ; and, at length, marrying the daughter of 
a surgeon, whose slender income, and very large 
family, made him most willing to entrust his 
daughter to the care of young Gresley, who 
loved her so well, and whose income then trebled 
his own. 

The fruits of this marriage were th^ boy and 
girl I have mentioned, — Leicester .and Con- 
stance. On the death of their mother, some ten 
years previous to the opening of this story, Mr. 
Gresley invited one of her sisters, the only living 
unmarried one, to take up her abode with them, 
because she was left alone in the world, and he 
thought how dreary and solitary her life would 
be. He made it appear as a favor to himself, 
for he knew that she would never consent to 
make his home hers, unless he made it evident to 
her that her services were really needed. And 
so Aunt Fielding was persuaded to become a 
meriiber of the Gresley family — a loved and 
petted member, too ; a plaything for her saucy 
nephew and niece, who, tall, strong, country 
children, delighted in measuring how much 
taller they were than " tiny Auntie," and in car- 
rying her up and down stairs, to prove how light 
she was, and how much stronger they were. In- 
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creasing years made no difference: they never 
could believe that Aunt Fielding was any older, 
or any less to be played with ; only more to be 
loved. And though the Ensign was a great man 
now, and gave himself a few airs, he loved Aunt 
Fielding as much as ever ; and if he could have 
exerted himself so much, would still have carried 
her about. As it was, he contented himself with 
playing her any trick which cost him no exer- 
tion ; losing no opportunity of a joke against her 
diminutive form and small hands and feet, for 
which he was always purchasing the minutest 
dolls' gloves and shoes. 

Seeing how she loved them both; and how 
well she bore the fun, and entered into it, Mr. 
Gresley never interfered, but went so far as occa- ' 
\ sionally to aid and abet in some scheme of mis- 
chief against her,vfor experience never made her 
one whit the more prepared for a plot; and she 
would start as much at the exploded biscuit bag, 
and scream as much at the dressed-up figures 
which sat by her bedside, and be as horrified at 
the " distressing accidents " which Leicester re- 
lated to her, as the first time such pranks^ had 
ever been played on her. These tricks were 
mostly now perpetrated by Leicester. Con- 
stance had grown steadier, and experience of 
Auntie's patient nursing, in one or two illnesses, 
had given a soberer coloring to her love for her, 
and now she came to rescue her from her brother's 
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torments, and kiss and hug her, and assure her 
that they did not know what they should do 
without her. They certainly proved that they 
should, in a thousand ways, miss her, for she 
was in constant requisition. No one in the 
house broke anything, but it was brought to 
Aunt Fielding to mend : no one lost anything, 
but they came to her to find or replace it ; and 
from a piece of lace or riband " to match " to a 
tin-tack, or bit of shoe-binding. Aunt Fielding 
was sure to have got it. Her stores were mar- 
vellous. Where she kept them, or how she got 
them, was a mystery ; but it was only to ask, 
and she produced the desired article immedi- 
ately. 

The vicissitudes of Mr. Gresley's early days 
had influenced the whole of his life, rendering 
him compassionate and benevolent almost to a 
fault. His house was a complete " refuge for 
the destitute." There, the homeless and the 
hungry were sure of shelter and a meal ; and he 
extended his compassion not only to human be- 
ings, but to the brute creation. Lambs, that 
had lost their mothers, stray kittens, lame chick- 
ens, or deserted ducks, birds that some chance 
shot had wounded, and yet whose lucky star had 
made them drop in his premises, found a home 
at Mr., Gresley's. The sister of his cook had 
died, and left a family unprovided for : the eldest 
girl was immediately brought to Mr. Gresley's to 
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be protected till she was old enough to earn a 
living for herself. The two housemaids were 
both orphans, whom a devastating fever in the 
village where he once resided, had made so. In 
8)iort, there was scarcely a member of his house- 
hold who^ owed him not some deep debt of 
gratitude, — who had not cause to bless, and 
pray for him. 

But to have this in any way praised or com- 
mented on, he would not allow. He would take 
no merit, nor permit any to be assigned to him. 
He would answer sharply if any one ventured 
to speak of his kindness, " Does not every 
honest man pay his debts ? I am paying mine, 
that's all." 

With this generous and benevolent disposi- 
tion, it was impossible not to admire and respect 
Mr. Gresley. But he had a darker side to his 
character, as who has not ? He was self-opin- 
ionated and obstinate to an extraordinary extent. 
A whim once taken up, no argument induced 
him to resign ; and when conviction was forced 
upon him, it affected his temper so much that no 
one was right all day, not even Aunt Fielding. 

Such, then, were the "new people," whose 
arrival at Aymesbury Park was the present ex- 
citement of the village, and a subject of conver- 
sation at the Rectory. 

At every cottage which Mr. Belfast visited, 
some question was asked him about the " new 
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people ; " but he could satisfy no one at present ; 
and the old women whose gossiping propensities 
he kindly indulged, and whose monotonous 
hours he endeavored to enliven with any chit- 
chat he could gather, were compelled to be 
content with his assurance that when he knew 
himself he would give a full, true, and particular 
account of them. One poor old woman, who 
had been bedridden for years, was most anxious 
in her inquiries : — 

" You know, sir, I was homed here ; and 
Aymesbury Park is the first place as I can 
clearly remember. The old family have been 
dead and gone this many a year. Six other 
families have come and gone since then; but 
there's been none, to my mind like th' old squire, 
so hearty and good-tempered he was. And 
didn't he make good tinies . for the poor ! To 
see the power of meat, and beer, and bread as 
he give away ! Then the young ladies, — la ! 
what ones they were," said the old dame, laugh- 
ing heartily, as though the bare recollection was 
too much for gravity. " They was enough ta 
make you crack your sides a laughing ; and the 
old squire, he let 'em do any thing. Why, I've 
seen Miss Georgy drive the coach right through 
the village. We had a coach then, as went up 
to Lunnun twice a week, afore these rail inven- 
tions, which I should be sorry to trust my old 
bones in, though they beant much good to me. 
6 
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They co^ld ride, and drive, and hunt as well as 
any man, they gals could ; and weren't afraid of 
nothing. Oh, they were a loss to the place ! " 

" Well, dame, I trast these people will do as 
much, and be equally useful here," said Mr. Bel- 
fast. 

" I hope so, sir, I hope so. I have no call to 
expect to receive good at any human cretur's 
hands much longer. My day's gone by ; but I 
should b(B glad to know the place, as Fve known 
so many years, was flourishing. One grows 
fond of a place that's been home so long, sir." 

" Yes, dame. Childish recollections and friend- 
ships of years endear one very much to places ; 
and I suppose you have left this little village 
very little since you were a child, and know half 
the good folks in it ? " 

" I never left it, sir, but for a twelvemonth, 
when I took service with a lady as lived in 
Lunnun. Law! how glad I was to come back 
again! It be a nasty, noisy, dirty place, sure. 
Then I got married; and I've never left this 
little cottage since ; and you know how old I be, 
sir." 

" Well," answered Mr. Belfast, smiling, " I 
suppose you are the shady side of fifty." 

The old woman laughed again, — her wiry 
but merry laugh, — as she said, 

" You must have your joke, I know. Why, I 
be eighty-two come Candlemas Eve." 
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" "Well, that is the shady side of fifty, certainly. 
But I must be going. I have one or two more 
calls to make, so God bless you." 

" Fm sorry you be going. * Come again soon, 
sir, will you ? " 

"Yes, yes, I will. Fm bound now to Mayne's, 
to inquire about these children he's so good to, 
aiid see what one can do to help him." 

" Why, he arn't bad off, sir." 

" Perhaps not But the children must be a 
great drag to him, and add much to his expenses. 
It's very generous of him to support them." 

** Well, I have heard, sir, he's as good a right 
as most people." 

" Why, they are in no way related to him." 

The old woman smiled as she answered, 

" It is said that his daughter knows best who 
the father is." 

" Indeed. I have heard a very different tale of 
some stranger coming to lodge with Mayne, and 
dying at the birth of these children." 

" Well, sbr, I know nothing of myself, only 
what I hears from one and another. Mrs. Sim- 
monds, she comes from Mersham, and knew the 
Maynes long ago, when Mrs. Mayne was alive, 
and she says, she was an unthrifty, idle sort of 
woman ; brought her children up badly, and 
never looked after 'em ; and that Mary, the 
eldest, was terrible gay ; and after her mother's 
death she left home, instead of staying to keep 
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her father's house ; and some months afterwards 
she came back, and these children were born." 

" Ah, dame, we must b6 careful how we credit 
village gossip. All are too apt to tell a story 
against their neighbor rather than for him; and 
I am unwilling to believe anything which cannot 
be undeniably proved. I do not know very much 
of Mayne ; but what little I do, I respect ; and I 
do not think he will tell me anything untrue. 
If he says the story I have first heard is a correct 
one, I shall believe himJ'' 

" Oh, I have no call to say anything against 
Mayne, sir, Fm sure. The man's nothing to me, 
and I knows nothing of him. It's only what I 
hear as I tells you." 

" Well, I trust we shall find, for his sake, poor 
man, that the scandal against his daughter is 
unfounded ; and so good-bye ! " And taking his 
departure from the old dame's, Mr. Belfast pro- 
ceeded to Mayne's cottage. 

He was at work at the forge ; but the old 
woman who kept his house, after showing Mr^ 
Belfast into the best parlor, soon fetched the 
good blacksmith, who attended the summons 
with some astonishment. 

" I am sorry to have disturbed you from your 
work, Mr. Mayne," said Mr. Belfast, in the kind 
and courteous jnanner which characterized him, 
and which he exhibited alike to rich and poor ; 
^ but I will not detain you long." 
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" Don't name it, air. Proud to see you, Fm 
sure." 

" I trust you will not consider me interfering 
in what does not concern me, but I have heard 
that you have been for some years supporting 
two children who were born in your house under 
sad circumstances, and that the care of them is 
now becoming very arduous and expensive. 
Now I do not see why these poor little things 
should not be as much the charge of the parish 
as yours." 

" Stay, sir, if you please," interrupted the 
blacksmith. " So long as these arms can strike 
the anvil, and bring enough to find me a crust of 
bread, the children shall share it, and never see 
the inside of no workhouse." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Mayne. I did not mean the 
workhouse. I meant that these poor orphan 
children have as much claim on the generosity 
and protection of the inhabitants bf this parish as 
they have on you ; and that I do think you ought 
to be assisted in your good work. The boy will 
be very expensive to you as he grows older ; and 
I do not think that, in justice to your own chil- 
dren, you ought to have so heavy a tie on you." 

" Well, sir, it be a tie, but it's a dear one ; 
and what should I be without it ? I ain't much 
to' brag of now, but before those two little crea- 
tures come to my house, what was I ? That's 
what I look at. True it is that some have enter- 
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tained angels unawares, for I am one that has : 
them children have been angels in my house, sir, 
— angels for whose visit I thank God night and 
day, — and shall I grudge the keep of them ? " 

" No, no, my good man. But I am consider-* 
ing the future of these little beings. You may 
keep them now, but should death deprive them 
of you, their only protector, what is to become 
of them ? Anything you may have with prudence 
stored up, must of course go to your own chil- 
dren, and then these poor little things must be 
turned adrift. "Would it not, therefore, be better 
to endeavor to place the boy in one of those ad- 
mirable institutions which abound in our favored 
land ; and, by a subscription, place in the funds a 
sum of money for the little girl, than that you should 
run the risk of having your last moments dis- 
turbed by the thought of the helpless, unprotected 
state your death would leave them in ? For you 
have done a truly Christian, generous deed in 
having so long supported them. Do not let that 
be spoiled by any selfish consideration now. You 
will forgive my plain speaking, for I am privileged 
so to speak to one of my own flock ? " 

"Don't name it, sir. Your motive's a good 
one, I make no doubt, and I'm obliged to you. 
I could say in answer what might change your 
notions, sir ; but I ain't quite clear whether I 
may. I'll think it over, sir ; and if I think I may 
tell you, I will. But I'll say thus much, that 
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there is another who helps support them, and 
that while we live, they children will be our sole 
charge ; and after we die, they will be provided 
for. K I am deprived by it of comforts, I am all 
the better pleased. Every sacrifice I make for 
them children makes me happier than if you 
were to give me a five pound note. I like to 
work and work bard for them. I like to feel 
that my coat is the shabbier, and my boots the 
older, that their clothes may be sound and good. 
I like to drink the cold spring water, when I 
think that the beer money I used to spend .is 
going in their learning; and though there's many 
a comfort which years of hard labor might have 
purchased for me, for I've been a saving man, 
sir, and a hard working one, all my life, I gladly 
give them all up for them dear little ones, and 
don't miss one, so long as I see their little faces 
happy and healthy." 

" Well, Mr. Mayne, your self-denial is, at any 
rate, most praiseworthy, and I will say no more. 
I came hoping to serve you, and I go away still 
wilUng to do so, if I can. Should I be able, you 
must let me know." 

" There's no one in this parish, sir, but is quite 
sure that you mean to serve them, I'm certain ; 
and though I'm rough and blunt, and have few 
words that come ready to hand, I know and 
trust your kindness. But you can't help me in 
this matter, I think, sir, but I'm equally obliged 
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to you ; and if I can make it agree with my eon- 
science, you shall know more about it some 
day." 

As he spoke the last words, the door opened 
suddenly, and the objects of Mr. Belfast's visit* 
bounded hand in hand into the room. Seeing 
Mr. Belfast, they stopped suddenly, and were 
about to withdraw, but Mayne called them to 
him, and with his hard brown hands, parted the 
golden hair from their sweet faces, with a ten- 
derness which contrasted strangely with the 
roughness of his appearance. He had come to 
Mr. Belfast from the forge, just as he had been 
at work ; his sleeves rolled up above the elbow, 
displaying the cord-like muscles in his powerful 
arm ; and the scene in that room would have 
formed a subject for an artist's pencil. The 
calm, placid figure of the good clergyman, the 
strong iron frame of the blacksmith, and the 
little golden-haired children standing close to 
him, still hand in hand, looking confidingly up 
at him, as though they felt sure his strength 
would be only used in defence of their weakness, 
and that there was a gentle touch in the brawny 
arm, and a gentle tone in the rough voice, and a 
kind glance in the honest face, always for them. 

Mr. Belfast said a few kind words to the shy 
little creatures, and then wishing Mayne good 
morning, he left the cottage, and proceeded to- 
wards Mrs. Grindley's. 
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Many thoughts were busy in his brain, as he 
moved slowly along. He had a diificult part to 
play ; and he could not have managed his parish 
with the tact he did, unless he thought deeply 
end seriously before he acted. 

The Ladies' Society was causing him great 
annoyance by their constant and injudicious 
interference with his flock ; and yet, how was 
it to be helped ? The motive was a good one. 
What would be said, if he were to set his face 
against what was thought so right? He felt 
that all he could do was to work harder, — be 
still more, if possible, amongst his poorer breth- 
ren, and earnestly endeavor to counteract any 
evil influence that was at work, hoping in time 
that those whose motives were not purely chari- 
table, — and he feared there were such amongst 
the Society, — would tire of it and give it up, 
and the rest would see how mistaken they were, 
— how far better it was that their own ordained 
minister should attend to them spiritually, and 
the laity be content to administer to the bodily 
wants of such of the poor as he pointed out to 
be deserving objects of charity, or those whom 
they themselves knew, without, by rule, once or 
twice a week, intruding themselves into the 
homes of the laborers, annoying the honest in- 
dependent people, and encouraging the idle and 
dissolute to look for aid to the Society, instead 
of working for themselves. Another subject of 
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perplexity was the school, conducted by a person 
so unfit as Mrs. Hunt, and yet whose only sup- 
port it was. How to get rid of her, without 
calling down on him the virtuous indignation of 
those who thought it right that she should be 
supported, even though the unsatisfactory man- 
ner in which she fulfilled her duty must be 
seriously detrimental to the children entrusted 
to her, he knew not. To remedy evils without 
giving offence was constantly in his mind, and 
occupied him now as he walked slowly along to 
Mrs. Grindley's. 

Her cottage was in a lane at the end of the 
village, — a long romantic lane, with high banks 
on either side, on which thickly grew in sweet 
profusion primroses, and violets, and harebells, 
honeysuckles and wild roses, — trees met over- 
head, and between their leafy branches the sun- 
beams came aslant, and revelled amongst the 
flowers. Thrushes and blackbirds had their 
homes there, too, amongst the leaves, and would 
rush out suddenly and soar away into the clear 
sky, their little throats bursting with song ; their 
sweet notes, and the sound of the sheep bell 
amongst the flock grazing near, or the distant 
merry voices of children, was all that might be 
heard in that pleasant lane. It was a favorite 
walk with Mr. Belfast It led, at the end, across 
some fields, back to the Parsonage ; and on most 
sunny summer mornings, or tranquil cool even- 
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ings, he might be seen, his hands behind him, 
sauntering thoughtfully up this lane. There, 
many a scheme was formed for the good of his 
parish, — many a text thought of and chosen for 
his sermons, — and many a fervent aspiration 
offered to heaven for support and assistance in 
his duties. 

He was within a short distance of Mrs. Grind- 
ley's, when he heard voices in the field above 
the bank, — one he thought he knew, and he 
paused for a second to listen. It could not be, 
surely, or else to whom were the words address- 
ed he heard. He must have been niistaken. 
He moved on again. A sudden rush through 
the hedge, and scramble down the bank, startled 
him, and Frank Stapleton's dog stood in the 
path before him. ' 



CHAPTER V. 

I pray thee cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into my ear as profitless 
As water in a sieye. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

In a small room at the end of the long gallery 
into which the principal bedrooms opened, at 
Ayraesbury Park, sat Constance Gresley. It 
was what she called her " own, own " room, 
opening into her bedroom, — very pretty and 
sunny it was. Her indulgent father had pcN 
mitted her to have it furnished exactly according 
to her own taste ; and very good taste that was. 
The paper was a pale gray, with a chocolate 
bordering; the curtains a flowered Tournay 
cloth, lined with amber ; the walls were hung 
with drawings which were executed by her 
favorite friends, and her brother, who had a ^eat 
talent for sketching; a couch and American 
lounging chair, a small library table, a work 
table, book-case, and piano, with a few papier 
mach6 chairs, formed the furniture. A curious 
lamp in the shape of a nautilus shell hung from 
the ceiling by chains, lighting the room at night ; 
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and a gilt flower basket standing in the window- 
always filled with sweet scented plants, made it 
a saying in the house, " As sweet as Constance's 
boudoir." Here she spent much of her time; 
and one hour she made a rule of passing alone 
in this room, for Constance had a serious reflec- 
tive mind with all her external gayety ; and felt 
that one hour in each day was hot too much to 
be given to " commune with her own heart." 
She had had many difficulties to contend with 
in adhering to this rule; but she was blessed 
with an unshrinking moral courage that defied 
ridicule. Her brother at first gave her no peace. 
He would hammer at the door panel for admit- 
tance and threaten to break it open ; and then 
get a ladder and put it up at the window, to 
peep at her ; but he only found her reading, and 
saw her look up at him with a bright smile and 
shake of the head; and her only answer to his 
importunities was a good-tempered assurance 
that the sooner he left her alone, the sooner she 
should be down stairs and ready to go out rid- 
ing, driving, or anything he wished; until at 
length he gave it up and left her in undisturbed 
possession of her room, and of her hour of soli- 
tude. 

No casual observer would have given Con- 
stance credit for the high tone of her character. 
She so gay and light-hearted, so full of fun, 
enjoying a joke with such zest; they would not 
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have believed that she was capable of this deep 
devotion. Her pure earnest piety, her self-denial, 
her unbounded charity, and never-failing courage, 
joined to talents of no common order, combined 
to make Constance Gresley a being worthy of 
the highest admiration, — worthy even to be the 
" model woman " who should take the gentle, 
timid Lilly under her care; and, by precept 
and example, strengthen and improve her cha- 
racter. 

She was seated, as I have said, in this favor- 
ite room a morning or two after their arrival, her 
quiet hour had just ended, and she was talking 
to a person in whom she took an especial in- 
terest, although there was little to recommend 
her, save her forlorn position, — it was the orphan 
before alluded to, to whom Mr. Gresley had 
given an asylum in his house. 

Tall, and so thin and shapeless, that the vil- 
lage pump had better claims to symmetry, with 
a strange meaningless face and bright red hair, 
poor Martha Hebbs had no external charms, with 
which to create an interest in any heart ; and 
her mind, alas ! was as shapeless as her body. 
What few ideas she had were in such a maze, 
that they appeared to have neither beginning 
nor end. The only definite one she seemed 
possessed of, was a passionate love of, and 
admiration for, Constance. She had earned it, 
it is true. When Martha first came to the 
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house, — a wretched, ugly, dirty child, — Con- 
stance had been the first to speak kindly, cheer- 
fully to her ; had rested not until a fresh suit of 
clothes was exchanged for the dirty rags she 
came in ; had since for years patiently, persever- 
ingly endeavored to illumine her clouded intel- 
lect, wearying not of the painful stupidity the 
unfortunate girl evinced, satisfied at last that she 
had taught her that there was a God to worship 
and to love, and who loved her, poor and igno- 
rant as she was, and touched, as who would not 
have been, by her earnest ejaculation, " Love 
such a cretur as me ! lor, Miss Constance, then 
how He must love you ! " 

This poor girl, who had come from one of the 
crowded dens of poverty and misery in London, 
had never heard of a God till she learnt it from 
the lips of this kind and gentle instructress. 
Well might she love her as she did, who had 
brought her such tidings. It was pure benevo- 
lence on the part of the Gresleys which kept her 
still in their house, as she was so little use, for 
she could be taught nothing. But to serve Con- 
stance was all her wish ; and so she humored 
her by allowing her to dust the room, although 
always when she was herself there, or everything 
would have been placed in most dire confusion. 
She had come now armed with a duster and 
brush, prepared to go through the usual amount of 
dusting, which operation she invariably prefaced 
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by some long story, to which Constance listened 
with angelic patience, correcting any mistakes 
she might make in diction, though to little pur- 
pose, for the mistakes were sure to occur again 
the next time, 

" Oh ! ma'am," she began in her peculiar 
drawling tone, as she slowly moved the things 
preparatory to dusting, " I've drearnp such a 
dream ! " 

" Have you, really, Martha ? " said Constance 
good-humoredly, looking up from her book. 
" Why, you are always dreaming." 

" Yes, ma'am, such horrid dreams too, they is. 
Shall I tell you what I dreamp ? " 

" Well, I think you had better not just now, 
for I want my room dusted ; and I know you 
cannot work and talk too." 

" Oh ! but do let me tell you, ma'am. It is a 
very short dream, only so horrid, about you too, 
ma'am. And I do so hope it won't come true. 
But I just should like to tell you." 

" Well, then, tell me quickly, and then try to 
forget it. It is talking so much about it that 
makes you dream. And do not say dreamp^ but 
dreamt." 

" Yes, ma'am. Well I dreamp.that you come 
out in the servants' hall, and was just speaking 
to cook, and you fainted away ; and Mr. Leices- 
ter came and picked you up, and sitted you in a 
chair; and, ma'am, you turned into a carrot 
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pudding! Don't you hope, ma'am, it won't 
come true ? " 

This was too much for any one's gravity : and 
Constance, with all her efforts, could not help 
laughing. 

" Really, Martha, I think your dream is more 
funny than horrid," she said, laughing still 
more at Martha's look of astonishment at her 
mirth. 

" Law, ma'am, do you ? Why you wouldn't 
like to be a carrot pudding, would you ? " 

" No, certainly not ; but it is so unlikely I ever 
shall be, that I do not feel much alarmed. But 
see, you have been standing all this while with 
your duster in your hand doing nothing. We 
must not talk any more. I shall read whilst 
you do the room." And taking up her book, 
Constance thus put a stop to further intelli- 
gent remarks on the part of the unfortunate 
Martha. 

Some little time elapsed, and then the door 
opened gently, and Aunt Fielding looked in. 
*' Constance, here's a treat for you, — vij^itors." 
" Oh, no. Auntie, you never mean it. Must I 
come down ? " 

" Of course you must. I just peeped over the 
balusters ; and I think it is the Rector and his 
pretty niece." 
" Indeed ! I will come directly. Martha, may 
7 
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I trast you alone in this room ? " she said, turn- 
ing to her with a sweet smile, 

" Oh ! la ! yes, ma'am. I shall be very careful, 
for I just should be sorry to do any mischief." 

" Well, I will trust you this once ; and I shall 
expect to find everything in perfect order. Come, 
Auntie." And throwing her arm round her 
Aunt's neck, she descended to the drawing- 
room, where she found Lilly and Mr. Belfast ; 
Aunt Anne not having accompanied them, as 
she was suffering with a slight headache. 

First making acquaintance is, in general, a 
most stupid affair, but in this instance was got 
over capitally ; for Constance had that exquisite 
tact which puts every one at his ease, and 
makes the greatest strangers fancy themselves 
old friends. Lilly and she were soon in the 
conservatory together, talking earnestly about 
plants, and offering each other slips froiri those 
which they separately possessed, as though they 
had known each other for years. And after 
nearly an hour passed there, Lilly left Aymes- 
bury Park, charmed with her new acquaintance. 
They talked for some time about them, she and 
her Uncle, as they walked home, and then Lilly 
said, — 

" I do not wish to force myself on your con- 
fidence, dear Uncle; but you have looked so 
harassed and worried this last day or two, I 
have been quite unhappy about you; and 
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Aunt tells me, too, you wish me to go home. 
I have not done anything to vex you, have I ? " 

" You ! No, no, my dear child, not at all. I 
have been — I am — a little worried. And I 
thought — I thought it as well that you should 
go home, as you have been so long away from 
your mother." 

" My mother never wants me — never misses 
me, dear Uncle," answered Lilly with a slight 
sigh. " But of course, I must go home if you 
wish me." 

" It seems a pity, just as you have made 
acquaintance with these people," answered her 
Uncle, in a tone as though thinking aloud. 
" Well, suppose you stay a little longer, and 
then go home for a short time, and come back 
again. You know I do not wish your parents 
to think you quite forget them. But I certainly 
should like you to become intimate with the 
Gresleys, for I think they are worthy folks, and 
Miss Gresley a delightful companion for you. 
They seem inclined to be on friendly terms, for 
Mr. Gresley made me promise to come with you 
all to dine there to-morrow." 

" Oh ! that will be very nice, dear Uncle, I 
am delighted with Miss Gresley, And is she 
not handsome ? " 

" Yes. She has a fine classical head, certainly, 
and most beautifiul figure ; and what is better, I 
fancy she is as good as she is handsome. Ah ! 
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here comes kind Aunt Anne to meet us. You 
must return borne with her, for I am not coming 
in just yet. I have some business in the vil- 
lage." And so leaving Lilly to her Aunt's care^ 
who had come to meet them, eager to know 
about the "new people," and thinking the air 
would do her good, Mr. Belfast proceeded up 
the village. 

In Arthur's room at the Parsonage, the two 
young men are both seated. Frank is lounging 
on the back of poor Arthur's couch, one hand 
on the head of his large dog, who stands by his 
side, his cold nose resting on his knee ; and 
Arthur is lying on the couch, looking paler than 
usual, his deep gray eyes raised with an earnest 
serious gaze, at his companion. 

" You know, Stapleton," he said in that low- 
toned voice, which, from his delicate health and 
constant dejection, had in it something very- 
touching^ ^' You know, Stapleton, that I have so 
many hours of reflection, io little in common 
with those who are healthy and strong, that I 
am not tempted as they are; and can scarcely, 
perhaps, understand the strength of the tempta- 
tion. To me, there is no delight so great as to 
lie here by the open w^indow in this sweet sum- 
mer weather, with a pile of books, dipping first 
into one and then another, and then pausing, to 
think over them ; listening to the merry, happy 
little birds singing; and enjoying with a zest 
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denied, I believe, to those who have other enjoy- 
ments, the sweet balmy breeze, and scent of the 
lovely flowers. I therefore should be mach to 
blame, to speak harshly to you about yielding to 
temptations which I have no idea of ; but still, 
my dear fellow, I would earnestly warn you 
against giving way to them. The road down- 
wards, Frank," he said with a sad smile, " is so 
frightfully easy." 

" But, my good Arthur, what I am at a loss 
to arrive at is, the crime or crimes I have com- 
mitted which occasion so much rebuke and 
caution from you and Mr. Belfast." 

" Not crimes," answered Arthur. " Call them 
by a gentler name. As yet they are only the 
steps which lead to crime. That girl, would it 
be no crime to lure her from virtue and happi- 
ness ? And is not the foolish nonsense you talk 
to her, and which is already turning her head, 
the first step to lead to that. You forget the 
heavy judgment you are bringing on yourself by 
drawing another into sin. Then your love for 
amusement, so regardless whether it be good or 
bad, where is that leading you ? Where were 
you last night ? " 

Frank's face flushed slightly, and his eyes fell 
beneath his friend's gaze, as he hesitatingly an- 
swered — 

" How' did you know I was out ? " 

** I heard you come in. I had lain awake 
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long last night, and not feeling well, I called to 
you. I received no answer; and so thinking 
you were asleep, I would not disturb you ; but 
in a few moments I heard your window open and 
some one jump in, and Captain utter a low whine 
of recognition, which you silenced with a hasty 
' Lie down.' The information I had received 
from Ellen that there was a fair in the adjoining 
village, satisfied me as to where you had been. 
Was it not so ? " 

" Well, yes. And what harm ? I knew it 
was useless asking Mr. Belfast to let me go, 
because the dear old fellow is so strait-laced 
about Ifeuch matters, — so I took French leave. 
But I do not know whether he has found me 
out. He is very strange and silent to me this 
morning ; indeed, he has seemed so this day or 
two." 

It is possible. But I think he would have 
spoken to you about it. However, my chief 
object has been now in talking to you, to beg 
you not to pursue that girl. The mother is ex- 
ceedingly annoyed about it; and indeed, my 
dear Stapleton, it can 'only lead to harm." 

" Well, we shall see. I dare say you are right, 
and I am wrong. But it strikes me, I have done 
no worse than hundreds of other fellows have 
done." 

" No worse than our first parents, Stapleton — 
who disobeyed God's laws. But that cost them 
^-^— ^ise." 
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" "Well, I really cannot talk any more on such 
grave subjects," said Stapleton, jumping up from 
his seat. " It has given me quite a headache 
already. I must go out in the air." . 

He did look as though his head ached : he was 
pale, and his eyes were read and heavy. He 
seemed to have felt more than he liked to own, 
the gentle admonition he had received. 

" Come along, Captain," he continued, patting 
the dog ; " let you and me go out. We are al- 
ways getting into .trouble, are we not ? It was 
only yesterday the cook beat you for stealing a 
piece of liver. We're a bad lot, I'm afraid, old 
fellow, both of us. Come along. Good-bye, 
Warmsley. I'm much obliged for your sermon, 
and I hope I shall profit by it." And running 
out of the room, springing down stairs two steps 
at a time, Frank took his usual refuge after a 
lecture — a long ramble with his dog. 

" Watch and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion." 

[^ Do we very well reflect on the full force of 
the prayer — not to entkr into temptation ? No 
one who has been in the habit of observing his 
own heart well, and has discovered how little in 
the moment of temptation, when once the evil 
influence has laid hold of us, we are capable of 
calling to mind in the midst of excited passions, 
the resolutions, the principle, the honest purposes 
of our cooler hours — but will pray and pray fer- 
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vently to be preserved from entering into temp- 
tation." 

Arthur had recently read and marked this pas- 
sage in a. beautiful story he had been reading,* 
The truth of it had struck him then, and now the 
words recurred to him so strongly as he read that 
chapter in which the text occurs. Stapleton was 
entering into temptation. How would it be 
when he had entered in ? "When evil was about 
him and around him, would he see and seize on 
the "way to escape," or would he be utterly 
lost — that brave, joyous, good-hearted, sweet- 
tempered fellow ? It was a grave question, 'and 
one which troubled Arthur deeply. What could 
he do ? Could he save him ? He feared he was 
too helpless ; but he could pray for him, and that 
he did and would do earnestly. He was deep in 
these meditations when he was disturbed by a 
low tap at his door. It was Mr. Belfast 

He came in, bearing the same anxious, wea- 
ried look he had had for some days. 

" Is Frank here ? " he asked. 

" No, sir. He is gone out." 

" May I sit with you a little while ? " 

" Oh, certainly, sir. I shall be delighted to 
have you with me." 

"Don't jnove, my boy; there is plenty of 
room." And the old man sat down at the foot 

* Mordaunt HaU. 
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of Arthur's couch, and for a few moments was 
silent. At length he said : 

" Arthur, I am very uneasy and worried about 
Frank — very. A day or two ago, whilst I was 
-walking up the lane which leads to the village, I 
overheard voices, a man and woman's. I fancied 
I knew the man's voice — that it was Frank's, 
But to what girl could he be addressing a quan- 
tity of empty flattery, and making an offer to her 
to take her to Studleigh fair ? 1 could not believe 
it was he until his dog rushed through the hedge. 
I then called to him. He did not answer me, 
and again I hoped I was mistaken. I deter- 
mined to say nothing, but wait for him to ask 
my consent to go to this fair, as I quite expected 
he would. But the day went by, and he did not 
ask me : but he went, Arthur." And Mr. Belfast 
looked fixedly at him. 

As he seemed to wait for an answer, Arthur 
said, " You have discovered that, sir, for a cer- 
tainty?" 

" I have. He was seen there by a man whose 
word I can well rely on. Warmsley, this is sad, 
very sad ; for he must have left my house and 
returned tp it surreptitiously. I will say nothing 
of the wrong he has done me : but what is this 
the beginning of? He was not alone, moreover, 
but accompanied by a girl of this village, thereby 
confirming my first suspicions. I do not know 
when I have been so distressed, so disappointed, 
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or indeed so perplexed, for I am at a loss how to 
act ; and as I believe you have wisdom beyond 
your years, I have come to you for advice." 

" My dear sir," said Arthur, " you do me great 
honor, but more, I assure you, than I deserve. 
Frank Stapleton is young and foolish, I trust 
nothing more. He is too good-hearted to go far 
wrong." 

" My dear Arthur, good heart will not stand 
instead of good principle. It is not, as I have 
tried to explain to him, what he is doing now, 
but what it will lead to, that alarms me. If he 
will thus seek and pursue pleasure here, when he 
ought to be occupied on so much higher and 
graver employments, and even stoop to deception 
to carry out his wish, where is it to end ? Now 
what am I to do with him ? It will not do to 
send him home — my first thought; because 
there, in London, he will be still more exposed 
to temptation ; and yet, if he remains here, I fear 
I am not capable of using, nor is he young 
enough to submit to, such harsh measures as 
are necessary. This is one reason why I feel I 
ought to send him aw^y. And then I have 
another, perhaps still graver reason. I perceive 
that he is gaining too great an interest in the 
mind of a member of my family. When I first 
perceived this, some littk time ago now, I did 
not consider it necessary to take measures to pre- 
vent it. I hoped it would have a good effect on 
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Frank, and I knew it could not be objected to on 
the part of the parents on either side — equals in 
rank and fortune, or rather want of fortune," he 
said, smiling. " But now that Frank has be- 
haved in so reprehensible a manner, and instead 
of improving seems to grow worse, I must do all 
I can to put an end to their intimacy, only fer- 
vently hoping I am not too late. My dear 
Warrasley, what's the matter ? Are you ill ? " 

" No, no, sir. It is over now. A slight spasm, 
that is all. It will not occur again — it is over 
— yes, quite over," repeated Arthur emphatically. 
"Do not be alarmed, dear sir," he continued, 
holding out his hand to Mr. Belfast, who still 
looked anxiously at him. " A little resolution 
will often master pain, both mental and bodily. 
A strong effort of will can do more than any one 
has a notion. I have interrupted you, sir. Pray 
do not let me do so longer." 

" Well, you are looking better now ; but you 
were so pale, you quite alarmed me. To con- 
tinue, then. Do you not think I had better send 
him away ? " 

Arthur paused for a moment, and then said, 
in a calm, determined voice, , 

" No, sir, I think Stapleton's best chance of 
being saved from further folly is remaining here. 
Your kindness, and the love, if he is so fortunate 
to possess it, of a pure, good, and estimable girl, 
must eventually lead him to value and treasure 
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whatsoever things are honest, pure, and grfod, 
and shun and abhor the bad and vicious. As 
you honor me by consulting me, this is truly 
what I think, and what I hope you will agree 
with." 

" I am quite ready to agree with you, for I 
love Frank with all his faults, and would rather 
keep him here, and make a good man of him, if 
I could ; but if you knew the horror I entertain 
of a dissipated man, and the dread I have that 
such a one should be the husband of any girl I 
regarded, you would know the anxiety I have 
had for some time. However, I shall make a 
little alteration in my domestic arrangements, 
and watch Frank closely for some time. I have 
been into the village this morning, endeavoring 
to find out who accompanied him last night to 
this fair, or if the story is a mistake altogether. 
As yet I have not obtained much information ; 
but I have some slight idea of the girl, and shall 
go presently to her mother, and give her a little 
friendly advice. Now I am sure you are tired, 
and so I shall leave you for a time. Weak and 
helpless as you are, be happy in the thought of 
how much you are to be envied by those who, 
blessed with health and strength, abuse instead 
of use them as they should, to the glory of Him 
who gave them." And so saying, Mr. Belfast 
left the * room, and Arthur alone with his 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER yi. 

Think of thy brother no ill, but throw a veil over his failings. 
Guide the erring aright ; for the good, the heavenly shepherd. 
Took the lost lamb in his arms, and bore it back to its mother. 
Children of the Ldbn's Supper. 

My very dear, little Auntie, what are you so 
busy about ? " asked Constance Gresley, looking 
up from a letter she was writing, as her Aunt 
entered the room. " I have heard you trotting 
up and down a hundred times at least this 
morning, with your bunch of keys jingling in 
the most business-like manner. "What have you 
found to do ? " 

" Oh, heaps of things. I have been running 
after your father all over the house, for I was 
sure he would go without something if I did 
not. I believe, poor dear, he'd leave his head 
behind him if it were loose. However, he's off 
all right at last. Then I have been feeding the 
pets, and consoling poor cook, who is so put out 
with the lamb, for it will run in the kitchen 
every time the door is opened. I have tied it up 
now, but I know your father will loose it the 
moment he comes in, for it bleats most piteously. 
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Then I've been cutting flowers, to make the 
rooms pretty for the ' company/ you know, as 
Martha calls them; and then vainly trying to 
restore an egg-spoon to its pristine beauty, which 
that clever Martha has covered with scratches." 

" Indeed ! How has she managed that ?• What 
business had she with it ? " 

" Why they foolishly entrasted her to Wash 
up the breakfast things, and she carried off this 
spoon, and began scrubbing it with sand and 
brick-dust, and I can't tell what besides, to get 
what she is pleased to terra the * yaller,' off the 
inside ; and then, of course, they brought it to 
me to rectify. I believe they think I can do 
every thing?' 

" And so you can, dear Auntie," said Con- 
stance, kissing her. " Now come and sit quiet 
here till the dressing bell rings. I've scarcely 
seen you all the morning." ' 

" I have come here with that intention. I 
want to write several letters." 

" Well, here is my blotting book, and there 
are pens and envelopes ; ' et tout ce qu'il faut 
pour ^crire.'" 

She had scarcely seated herself when Leices- 
ter's voice resounded through the house, caUing 
« Auntie." 

" Now, you really shall not go," said Con- 
stance. " Rude boy, he ought to come to you. 
ni see what he wants." She opened the door, 
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and leaning over the staircase, demanded what 
he wanted. 

" I want Auntie to give me a leather shoe 
lace. I'm sure she's got one." 

" I have notj sir," said Aunt Fielding, laugh- 
ing. She had overheard his request, as it was 
uttered in no mild voice. " What next will you 
expect me to have ? " 

" Oh, yes, she has, Constance. Ask her to 
look," he said, coming slowly up stairs as he 
spoke. " Where is she ? " 

" In my room. Don't disturb her, dear. She 
has been running about all the morning, and she 
is not likely to have such a thing." 

" I wish I was as sure I had a five pound note 
in each of my waistcoat pockets," he answered, 
as by slow degrees he gained the top stair, and 
lounged into the room. " Now, Auntie, you 
have one, haven't you ? " 

" No, Leicester, she has not," persisted Con- 
stance. 

" Stop, Constance. I'm not sure. I rather 
think I have." 

" There, there. I said so," said Leicester, 
triumphantly. "You certainly are a trump, 
Auntie." 

^' But you do not want it just this moment* 
do you?" 

" No, I can wait. My goodness, who comes 
here ? Look, look, Qonstance," he said, pointing 
out of the window. 
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« What is it ? What do you see ? " 

" Two feminines, attired in garments of every 
shade of color. Who on earth are they ? " 

" I have not the least idea. But they are a 
nuisance whoever they are, just now, for I want 
to finish my letter." 

They were the Miss Freelings ; and Constance 
and Aunt Fielding were obliged to abandon all 
hope of finishing their letters, and go down to 
them ; but nothing would induce Leicester so 
far to fatigue himself. He was sure they were 
not pretty, the only thing which could possibly 
induce him to go the whole way down stairs 
again. He should, therefore, remain on the sofa 
until it was time to dress for dinner, that he 
might look fresh and well for the evening, and 
captivate the lovely Miss Walsingham, about 
whose beauty his sister had spoken in such warm 
terms. 

The Freelings, during the short pause which 
intervened between their arrival and Miss Gres- 
ley's appearance, had managed to examine every 
thing in the room, and hurriedly rushed to their 
seats as the door opened, and Constance and her 
Aunt entered. 

After the first commonplaces were over. Miss 
Freeling asked if Constance took much interest 
in the poor. 

It seemed a strange question to Constance, 
but she answered that she could not imagine it 
possible that any one did not 
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" Oh, I assure you, Miss Gresley, there are 
many ladies in this neighborhood who will do 
nothing for the poor. We are most anxious for 
people to help us." 

Constance looked a little mystified, so Miss 
Freeling continued, " Help us visit, you know; 
We take it in turns. Two ladies a month go 
round to every cottage, and it is divided in dis- 
tricts. Bat the ladies don't take it up warmly 
about here, and the poor people are horridly 
ungrateful. However, it is our duty ; and ardu- 
ous as the task is, we persevere. But we should 
be most grateful to any one who will assist us, 
and we thought you w^ould probably become a 
member of our Society." 

" I am sorry to seem ungracious. Miss Free- 
ling," answered Constance; "but I should not 
really like to join any Society of that kind. 1 
am fully occupied at home, and I fear I should 
not be an active member, or one likely to act in 
accordance with your rules." 

" Oil, of course, unless you like it, it is no use 
to urge it," answered Miss Freeling, with an un- 
comfortable smile. " It must be a labor of love, 
and entered into with zeal, or not at all. We 
only wish those to belong to us who feel with 
us, and are, of course, willing to abide by our 
rules." 

"Exactly. I should not think of enrolling 
myself a member of any Society without a de- 
8 
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termination to keep its rules ; and, therefore, I 
must decline to enter yours, Miss Freeling," an- 
swered Constance, with some dignity. There 
was an impertinence in the young lady's manner 
which she did not like, and having answered 
her, she turned the conversation to more general 
matters, and her visitors soon after took their 
leave. 

" How solemn you were, Charlotte," said the 
younger Miss Freeling, as soon as they were 
outside the door. 

" Of course I was. Did'nt you see that fun 
and nonsense would'nt have gone down with 
her?" 

" She's dreadfully stuck up, is'nt she ? " 

" Yes, and uncharitable, too. That's always 
the way with rich pe9ple ; they never will give 
to the poor." 

" Yes, very uncharitable, is'nt she ? " answered 
the other sister. 

Did they fully understand the meaning of that 
word, these young ladies — the comprehensive 
nature of that expression they were using so 
unadvisedly? Did they mean to condemn Con- 
stance so utterly when they called her " unchar- 
itable ? " Did they mean that she had no for- 
bearance, no patience, no hope, no endurance ? 
If so, well might the Apostle's words be applied 
to them, " Wherein thou judgest another thou 
condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest 
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the same things." But they did not mean this. 
They either did not know, or did not think, how 
much was conveyed in that word when they 
uttered it. How, then, could they, who knew so 
little themselves, venture to teach others ? 

They had sat so long at Aymesbury Park that 
the dressing bell had rung before they left, and 
Constance had barely time to dress before their 
visitors arrived. The party from the Parsonage, 
with the exception of Aunt Anne, (whom her 
brother always kept in ignorance of any anxiety, 
for he said she had had enough in her life to 
worry her,) were scarcely in spirits for their din- 
ner party. Frank was nettled and ptovoked at 
Mr. Belfasf s altered manner, and the more so 
that his conscience told him he deserved it. But 
his elastic spirits soon responded to the gayety 
around ; and his ringing laugh was soon heard 
mingling with Constance Gresley's and Leices- 
ter's, and he had forgotten the slight shac^ow 
which had fallen on him. 

It was a lovely evening, and when the ladies 
left the dining room they strolled out on the 
lawn, the two Aunts, of course, together, and the 
young ladies, arm in arm, wandered along, feel- 
ing the influence of the quiet peaceful evening, 
so that their conversation was in low tones and 
short sentences, as though it were a sin to break 
with noisy laughter, or loud talk, the peaceful 
stillness around. They were very soon joined 
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by the gentlemen, glad to escape from the hot 
dining-room into the cool evening air, all except 
Arthur, to whom walking was a fatigue and 
not a pleasure. He went to the drawing-roora, 
where he found a couch placed by the open win- 
dow ; and reclining there, he watched the silver 
moon rise, and the gentle stars shoot forth, and 
listened to the sound of a voice which was music 
to him, and which he was now teaching himself 
to be glad was so to another also. 

" If he loves her, and will make her happy, I 
am content. How glad and proud I shall be if 
I can make him renounce his present folly, and 
be worthy the love of this pure and gentle girl." 

He was thus thinking when the whole party 
passed the window, Lilly walking between Frank 
and Leicester, Constance with Mr. Belfast, and 
her father with the two aunts. Lilly half turned 
her head towards the couch as she passed, but 
did not stop ; but Constance, as she came near 
the window, said, " Mr. Warmsley is alone ; let 
us go and talk to him." 

" What a night, Mr. Warmsley, is it not ? 
Have you the romantic admiration for the moon 
which we all possess, I think, more or less ? " 

« I have, indeed. Miss Gresley." 

" Don't rise. Don't disturb yourself," she said 
quickly, as he attempted to move from his couch. 
"I like standing here. I always like standing 
better than sitting. They often laugh at me. 
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about it. You see I must be quite a witch, for 
I divined you would like looking at the moon, 
and so had a couch wheeled here for you in the 
prettiest window on a moonlight night ; because 
it commands a peep at the lake on which the 
moon-beams dance so charmingly, do they not?" 

" Indeed, they do. It is very lovely. I am 
sure I am much indebted for your kind thought- 
fulness. I am most fortunate in finding kind 
friends everywhere." And he looked up grate- 
fully at Mr. Belfast. 

" We do what we can to make you comforta- 
ble ; selfishly you know," answered Mr. Belfast ; 
" that we may keep you with us." 

" I shall not go away, sir, woi^," he said, with 
a slight emphasis, " until, at least, you are tired 
of me." 

" A bargain. You shall not go till then," 
anwered the Rector pleasantly. " How Lilly is 
laughing. ^ T^e air of Aymesbury Park is bene- 
ficial. Miss Gresley : I have not heard my little 
niece laughing so heai-tily a long while. I must 
go and see what the joke is." And Mr. Belfast 
walked on to where the rest of the party were 
standing, leaving Constance leaning against the 
window. 

She looked very handsome standing there ; the 
moonlight shining on her dark hair, her tall, 
graceful figure set off by a dress of white crape, 
high to the throat; her only ornament a rare 
pink cameo brooch. 
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There is a great deal in dress which marks the 
character. Seldom, if ever, are purity and ele- 
gance of taste in dress allied with coarse minds. 
Constance, in that plain white dress, her rich, 
glossy hair forming a coronet round her head, 
and that one handsome ornament, looked what 
she was-— noble and high-minded — above all 
that was paltry, trifling, and worthless ; and as 
Arthur gazed up at her, he thought so too. 

Since the death of his mother, he had, with 
the exception of Lilly and Aunt Anne, not been 
thrown into the society of women. He only 
knew them from books. But he had delighted 
in those to contemplate their characters; and his 
passionate admiration had ever been for such as 
Constance ; and yet his first romantic love was 
for the weak, gentle, yielding Lilly. Easily ac^ 
counted for — he had seen no one else, and he 
had fancied that she cared for him. Yearning to 
be loved, feeling his need for a tender, loving 
woman to care for him, helpless and delicate as 
he was, he had abandoned himself to the delic- 
ious dream that he was loved, but only too soon 
to wake from it. Sensitive to a fault, thinking 
himself so little an object for love or admiration, 
a sudden cold reserve on the part of Lilly, as his 
manner had grown more tender, instantly dis- 
couraged him. All his bright hopes vanished ; 
the light in his eye was quenched ; the smiles 
dispersed ; and all in his heart was again dark 
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and dreary as before. It had eveivbeen a relief 
to him, therefore, when, in his interview with 
Mr. Belfast, he learnt that she loved another, for 
now he had something to do. It must be no 
longer passive endurance, but action. He must 
resolutely strive against the feeling he had in- 
dulged, and regard her as the beloved of another 
— it. might be the wife. All doubt was at an 
end. He must no longer watch her actions or 
listen to her words. She loved Frank Staple* 
ton ; and his work must now be to help Frank 
to be worthy of her and to win her. Though but 
a day and night had passed, already he was 
calmer, better ; for he was released from the tor- 
turing uncertainty which had so long disturbed 
him ; and though he had felt bitterly the entire 
destruction of his hopes, still he was brave and 
patient ; and so he bore this like his other sor- 
rows — bravely and patiently. 

He had seldom passed a pleasanter evening, 
or one more congenial to his taste, than this at 
Mr. Gresley's ; and now, as he lay there, gazing 
out on the lovely moon-lit scene, with Constance 
beside him, talking so kindly, cheerfully, sensibly, 
to him, he felt calmer and happier than he could 
have believed possible. Even Lilly's merry 
laugh did not grate painfully on his ear ; for he 
was listening with pleased attention to the clear 
sweet tones of Constance's voice, as, with unusual 
powers of conversation, she went from one subject 
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to another, talking of nothing she did not 
thoroughly understand, until more interested and 
taken out of himself than he had ever been, he 
was quite sorry when the tea summoned the 
whole party into the house. 

There are some persons who act as a tonic, so 
to speak, to the minds of others. Such a person 
was Constance Gresley. Depression of spirits 
could not be indulged where she was. The tone 
of her own mind was so fresh and healthy, that 
it could not fail to impart some of its buoyancy 
to those with whom she talked, and so Arthur 
now felt. > 

" Mr. Warmsley, I understand you sing," said 
Mr. Gresley, coming up to him. " Now the jin- 
gling of tea cups is silenced, may I ask you for 
a song ? " 

• " I will sing a duet with Miss Walsingham, if 
she will allow me." 

It was the first time for a long while that he 
had volunteered this. Lilly grew very red, but 
eagerly pressed by the rest of the party, she con- 
sented ; and their two sweet voices were soon 
mingling together in delicious harmony. Loud 
applause rang through the room as they finished 
singing. 

" Charming ! " said Mr. Gresley. " I have not 
had such a musical treat for a long while. We 
shall not let you off now we know what you can 
do, but be very unconscionable, and ask you to 
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sing to us again and again. Now, Constance, 
it is your turn. We shall be able to get up quite 
a concert." 

Constance sang also delightfully, although in 
a totally different style to Lilly's sweet, bird-like 
singing. Hers seemed the outpourings of her 
BOiil. She sang always from memory ; and, 
therefore, she appeared to be improvising; so 
earnest and impassioned, so real was it, that the 
hearers could imagine she was only singing what 
she herself felt, nothing that she had been taught. 

With his intense love for music and perfect 
knowledge of it, Arthur could judge of the merits 
of her performance, and he could not find words 
to express his delight. He had drank in every 
sound of her grand voice eagerly — watched the 
varying expression of her face intently — but he 
could not tell her all he felt when, the song ended, 
she came and sat near him ; but she had noticed 
the delight he had evinced, and his silence was 
more complimentary than many words. There 
was another who had seen his delight, and whose 
low, sad sigh he might have heard if he had not 
been so absorbed. 

Leicester, who, for the hundredth time in his 
life, was " deeply in love," heard and noticed it, 
and it formed the subject for a renewal of conver- 
sation with Lilly, if repeated compliments on his 
part could be so called, to which she listened 
with great confusion, not knowing what to reply, 
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greatly relieved when Frank joined them, and 
the conversation became more general. 

" Miss Gresley," said the Rector at length, ad- 
vancing to where she and Arthur were basily' 
discussing the merits of certain composers, " my 
carriage has been here some little time, but I 
want to say one word to you before I go/* 

*• Certainly, sir." 

They drew aside into the recess of the window, 
and then Mr. Belfast said — 

" I have found recipients for some of the 
money you were so good as to give me ; and I 
am sure it would afford you sincere pleasure to 
see the bright smiles it brought to a miserably 
poor family, who have only just come to reside 
here, and to whom I gave ten shillings yesterday. 
I called this morning, and find they have spent it 
most usefully ; and the poor woman, with such 
a happy face, was arranging the things she had 
bought when I went in. They are most anxious 
to thank you. Will you go and see them ? " 

" Oh, I do not like being thanked." 

" But it is good and right that they should do 
so, and will miakei them happier ; so you will go 
— will you not ? " 

" Yes, certainly, I will, if you think it right ; 
and I shall be so much obliged if you will tell 
me of any who are in want, sickness, or adversity, 
whom I can in any way serve. My dear father 
always takes care that I have funds for such 
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purposes ; and I want yoii to feel that I am your , 
treasurer. Anything you tell rae, I will do." 

"You are very good, my <J^ar young lady — 
very good ; and I am very much obliged to you. 
You are not going, then, to belong to the district 
visitors ? " 

" No, sir; — at least,'unless you think I ought. 
I have refused once, but still, if you wish " — 

" No, I do not wish it. I have always set my 
face against such societies as productive of much 
mischief, although the intention is a kind and 
excellent one. I am very glad you are of my 
opinion." 

" I used to think them good," answered Con- 
stance, "until I went more amongst the poor 
myself, and I then found that the honest, indus- 
trious ones objected most sirongly to it; com- 
plained of the manner in which, at all hours and 
times, the ladies entered their houses, and dictated 
to them in what way they were to expend their 
own money ; and I found, in every instance, that 
only the idle and worthless — those who were 
glad to be helped, they cared not how, so that 
their labor was spared — were the only people 
who praised the Society, or hoped for its continu- 
ance." 

" Quite true. So I have ever found it. But 
w^e really must be going ; it is getting quite past 
country hours. I will always be sure to let you 
know in what manner I expend your money, so 
long as you wish to intrust some to me." 
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" I shall always do so, as I am sure you know 
best whom to give it to." 

" Thank you. Good night Oh, those poor 
folks I named, live at that small cottage near the 
turnpike." 

" I know. Thank you. Good night." 

" Aunt Anne, Lilly, boys, I am going. We 
are rather a close fit in the carriage ; but, fortu- 
nately for the horse, our drive is a short one." 

Constance had run to her father, and said a 
few words in a hurried voice ; and as the party 
were leaving, she returned again to Mr. Belfast, 
and said — 

" I am come with a great petition. Will you 
spare your niece to me for a few days ? It is 
such a treat to me to have a young companion. 
Leicester's leave expires next week. Aunt Field- 
ing is going away on a visit, and I shall be so 
lonely. Say yes." 

" I have no objection. What does Lill^ say ?*' 

Lilly stammered something about leaving her 
Aunt ; but Mr. Belfast said, in a marked man- 
ner — 

" Your coming here will only delay your visit 
to your own home for a time, dear." And so, 
as coming to Aymesbury Park was far better 
than going home, she consented; and it was 
agreed, that on the following Monday Lilly 
should take up her residence, for a short time, 
under Mn Gresley's hospitable roof. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

If, then, true lovers have been ever crossed, 
It stands as an edict in destiny. 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Because it is a customary cross. 

Shakespease. 

The Monday on which Lilly left the Parson- 
age for Ay mesbury Park, there came to the black- 
smith's cottage, very much to the astonishment 
of the villagers, a carriage ; and though this 
" carriage " was only a station fly, still any con- 
veyance that was not a waggon or cart, or the 
well-know vehicles from the Park or Parsonage, 
w^as enough to bring many heads to many win- 
dows in the quiet village street. It was late, 
too : the long shadows were fading fast away. 
The sun, " its glorious course fulfilled," was sink- 
ing to rest, leaving a long, bright streak of red, 
like a parting smile, on the verge of the horizon. 
Who could come at such an hour, and to the 
blacksmith's, too ? A lady alighted, gave some 
direction to the fly man, and entered the cottage. 
The gossips could see no more, only the fly wait- 
ing, and the driver comfortably disposing himself 
for a nap. 
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But we may enter, and in the rieat parlor we 
shall find the stranger with Mr. Mayne. She is 
a thin, plain, sickJy-looking woman, with ap- 
parently some nervous affection in one arm, 
which she holds close to her side, and which 
gives occasionally a little twitch : her eyes have 
a red rim to them, as though tears were often in 
them, and her dress bespeaks a careless indiffer- 
ence to personal appearance rather than the 
poverty which its otherwise worn condition 
would evidence. She is a lady — there is no 
mistaking that — even though the rusty black 
dress would be scorned by any of those who had 
been w^atching her arrival. 

" I am much later than I meant to be, Mr. 
Mayne," she says, in a plaintive voice ; " but I 
missed the train." 

'* Well, ma'am, I had given you up for to- 
day, certainly, and Tve sent 'em to bed, pretty 
dears." 

" I was afraid they would be gone to bed. 
But I can see them, — can I ? " 

" Oh, to be sure, ma'am, to be sure. They're 
asleep, I make no doubt ; but they're a sight to 
see then, God bless them." 

" You love them still ? " 

" Love them ? I should think I did, too." 

" Then, I am afraid " — and the nervous 
twitching of the arm grew more rapid — " you 
will not like to see me, for I am the bearer of 
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bad news to you, although it is what I have 
prayed to live to see." 

" You donH mean ? " — And Mayne jumped 
from his seat, and looked eagerly in the stranger's 
face. 

" I mean that their grandfather will take them 
home ? " 

He uttered no sound — made no reply ; but 
sitting quietly down again, covered his eyes 
with his brown, hard hand, above which the 
veins in his forehead stood out like cords. Both 
were silent for some time ; but the ready tears 
were coursing down the pale cheeks of the 
strange lady — tears which the strong man was 
battling with — or he, too, could have cried like 
a child. The lady spoke first. 

" Shall we go up and see them ? I have not 
much time to spare. I return by the next train. 
My father will send for the children towards the 
end of the week. They are not to go back with 
me. I persuaded him not ; for I thought you 
would like to get used to the idea of parting 
with them better than losing them suddenly ; 
you have been so kind to them." 

She talked on, for he was still silent — a holy 
silence. He was struggling with himself; his 
better spirit striving to master the evil feelings 
in his heart against the man who would deprive 
him of his little treasures — the little deserted 
orphans he had reared and loved — whose help* 
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less infancy he had tended — were now — now 
that he loved them — to be wrested from him by 
the proud, rich man who had spurned them. He 
was trying to think it right — trying to be glad 
that his little darlings should return to their 
proper home and station — trying to be glad 
that the hard heart had been softened — that a 
fellow-creature had learnt the holy lesson to for- 
give. The lady spoke again. 

" Will you show me where the dear children 
sleep, that I may just look at them before I 

go?" 

He rose, and led the way to where the twins 
lay sleeping, in their first, calm, sweet sleep. 

Better words than mine shall describe them. 

** Full on their window the moon's ray 
Makes their chamber aa bright as day, 
And on two angel heads doth play. 
Turned to each other, the eye closed. 
Its lashes on the cheek reposed ; 
Round each sweet brow the cap close set. 
Hardly lets peep the golden hair; 
Through the soft, opened lips, the air 
Scarcely moves the coverlet. 
One little, wandering arm is thrown 
At random on the counterpane ; 
And often the fingers close in haste. 
As if their baby owners chased 
The butterflies again : 
This stir they have, and this alone. 
But else they are so still.'* 

Still, silently, Mayne and the lady stood, and 
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watched the sleeping children. Then she bent 
over them, and gently kissed them, murmuring, 
" God bless them, how like her." Then, without 
another word, they descended again to the little 
parlor, and the lady, looking at her watch, said 
she must go. 

" One word before you go, ma'am. The Par- 
son — our good Parson here — has taken an 
interest in these little things. May I tell him 
their story ? I wouldn't till I'd asked you. He's 
a kind, good man, is Mr. Belfast." 

" Mr. who ? " said the lady, starting. 

" Belfast, ma'am, is our Parson's name." 

" Where does he come from ? " 

" I can't say, ma'am, I'm sure. He's been 
here a matter of a twelvemonth, I think ; not 
more." 

" Is he married ? " 

" Oh, no, ma'am. He's an elderly gentleman 
now; a single lady, his sister, live& with him." 

" His name — his christian name — is it 
Charles?" 

" Yes, ma'am, it is." 

" Strange, strange, indeed. It must be the 
same. Yes, you may tell him their story — 
when thty are gone. How strange and inscru- 
table are the ways of Providence ; — that they 
should come to his village ! How strange, how 
strange," she kept repeating. " Well, God bless 
you and reward you for your care of the orphans, 
9 
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Mr. Mayne. It is not forgotten here — it will 
not be forgotten hereafter." And wringing the 
hand of the honest blacksmith in her thin^ deli- 
cate ones, she hastened away. 

He watched the fly as long as he could see it; 
then, closing the door, went back into his parlor, 
and soon retired to his early rest, refusing even 
the accustomed frugal meal his old housekeeper 
brought him. 

Lilly had been two days at the Park, and was 
already feeling the good influence of her new 
friend's mind over her own : seeming in every- 
way benefited by the change. Not a moment 
in the day but she was either amused or in- 
structed. Constance knew so much; she bad 
read more books than Lilly had even heard of, 
and she made such unaffected excellent use of 
the knowledge she had acquired, that she hourly- 
gained Lilly's admiration and love. The unfor- 
tunate Martha, with her irresistible absurdities, 
Leicester, with his amusing affectations, dear 
Aunt Fielding — all were fresh characters, and 
formed a fresh insight into life for the young, 
unsophisticated girl. 

On this Wednesday morning all the house- 
bcdd was kept in constant occupation by Leices- 
ter, who was starting to join his regiment, and 
he would allow no one any peace. His love fit 
for Lilly had expired the moment he found it 
not reciprocated ; for it was far too much trouble 
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for him to gain a heart, — it must be resigned to 
him immediately, or he gave it up. So he con- 
tented himself with saying " she really was a 
deuced pretty little girl, but too quiet for him." 
However, she, like all the rest, was employed 
for him this morning. He was doing nothing 
earthly for himself, only imploring every one to 
help him ; which, if they had taken him literally, 
would not have facilitated his packing. He had 
begged and prayed Aunt Fielding not to go 
away on her visit until he was off, for he was 
sure no one could see to his things property but 
her ; and so, from the moment after breakfast, 
she had been in his room, where he, seated on a 
box smoking a cigar, watched her busy, handy 
fingers neatly stowing away his things, Con- 
stance and Lilly being employed to mend his 
gloves, and make a variety of cases for different 
articles he valued, and which were not to be 
scratched. 

" Packing is very tiring, Auntie, dear, isrft 
it ? " he said with a great yawn. " Suppose we 
vary it with a little luncheon." 

" You incorrigible lazy boy," said Constance 
coming in at the moment **ls' it possible you 
have been lounging like that, and allowing dear, 
little Auntie to pack your things ?" 

" Fve been helping her, handing her whatever 
was in my reach. Haven't I, dear Auntie ? " 

" Oh, dear me, yes. Your assistance fito been 
invaluable, I must say." 
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" Never mind, Auntie, dear, we shall get rid of 
him to-morrow, and have a long respite." 

" You'll be very miserable when Tm gone, 
now." 

" Well, we shall miss you, dear old boy," said 
Constance, going up to him, and kissing his fore- 
head ; ^< and with all the trouble you give us, be 
heartily glad to see you back again." 

" Thank you, Conny. I believe you. But 
I'm in a state of famine ; so come to luncheon. 
As a last effort, and a mark of my gratitude, I 
shall carry Auntie down stairs." And seizing 
the light figure of his little Aunt in his arms, he 
carried her down stairs into the dining-room, fol- 
lowed by Constance and Lilly. 

They had not been long seated at luncheon, 
when the sound of carriage wheels attracted their 
attention. 

" Ob, it is Mr. Warmsley and Mr. Stapleton 
come to wish you good-bye, I dare say," said 
Constance. <* Go out to them, and bring them 
in here, Leicester." 

Lilly hoped that stooping for her handkerchief, 
would account for her flushed face. 

Assisted by Stapleton, Warmsley entered the 
room, and was warmly welcomed by all. It 
was a glorious day ; and the pleasant drive had 
brought a bright tint even to his pale cheeks, and 
he was far more cheerful than usuaL After 
chatting for some time, Mr. Gresley proposed 
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that the two young men should stay to dinner. 
The pony carriage could be sent back with a 
request for Mr. Belfast's permission; which, if 
he (Mr. Gresley) sent a little note, he thought he 
would grant. There was a moon to light them 
home. It was Leicester's last evening. They 
must stay. They were easily persuaded to send 
the message back to the Parsonage ; and in due 
time Mr. Belfast's permission was brought, on 
the condition of an early return home at night 

Years after, that day was remembered, it was 
such a happy one ! Five young people together 
in a large, hospitable house in the country; — 
how could they be otherwise than happy, even 
though the hearts of some of the party were 
slightly darkened by the shadow of their first ro- 
mantic love. Luncheon ended, they all strolled 
out into the Park, wandering along, talking and 
laughing, scarcely knowing where they were 
walking till they found themselves in the thick 
woods. Then, what laughing and scrambling, 
and tearing of things ; Leicester frightening poor 
little Auntie a hundred times with assurances 
that every piece of dried stick was an adder or 
snake; taking her basket from her, which she 
had brought to gather the lilies of the valley that 
grew in abundance in the wood, and hanging it 
on some high branch of a tree where she could 
scarcely see it, much less, reach it Frank had 
brought a camp stool for Arthur, and when he 
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WEB tired he sought the prettiest spot to place it, 
and there Aunt Fielding and Constance rested 
wiU[i him. 

< *' What a lovely spot I wish I had my 
ftketoh book. You draw, Mr. Warmsley, do you 
not?" 

*' Yes ; I am very fond of it. This would make 
a lovely drawing." 

*' It would, indeed. One day next week we 
will have a sketching party, — bring out our 
luncheon into this delicious wood, and sketch 
this pretty peep into the village; — the trees 
make such a beautiful frame for it, do they 
not?" 

"Yes, they do, indeed. And I dare say we 
shall find some good studies of trees in the 
wood, too." 

" Oh, I have no doubt we shall. I have not 
thoroughly explored it myself: we will, then. 
WhenshaUitbe?" 

" Any day will suit me. I go nowhere,'^ an- 
swered Arthur, with a slight sigh. 

" Except to Aymesbury Park, I hope you will 
say," replied Constance. 

" Yes. I shall be always delighted to come 
when you are alone — only your own family. I 
do not like strangers." 

M Why, we were strangers last week, and see 
how soon we are friends." 

" I know not why, but I never thought you 
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strangers; and your face seemed at once familiar 
to me." 

"Then that must encourage you in making 
firesh friends, you know. You may find some 
more familiar faces besides mine. But about 
our sketching expedition. Shall we say Monday 
next?" 

"Yes; that will suit me." 

"What are you planning?" asked Aunt Field- 
ing, coming out from amongst the trees, with her 
little basket filled with flowers. 

" A sketching party for next week. Oh, what 
lovely flowers ! Those lilies are perfect. Dear 
Auntie, where did you find them ? " 

" Ah ! ah ! I knew a spot where I could find 
them. Let me make you a present of one, Mr. 
Warmsley." 

She took the best from her basket, and he 
placed it in his coat 

" It will fall without a pin," said Constance. 
" Here is one." 

" Oh, I have no idea of pinning. They are such 
formidable things, — pins; Pm quite afraid of 
them," said Arthur. 

"Let me, then." And bending down, Con- 
stance pinned the lily in his coat 

"Thank you," he said earnestly — more ear- 
nestly even than the simple service made requi- 
site ; and then saying he was rested now, and 
would walk on a little, he rose, and Constance 
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and Aunt Fielding had a little scuffle as to who 
was to carry the camp stool. 

^^ Let me, dear Auntie; I do so like to have 
something to carry. I have felt quite awkward 
being empty handed all the time I have been 
out" 

" Oh, please, do not either of you carry it ; — 
pray, pray, don't It makes me feel my helpless- 
ness more — it does indeed. It can remain there 
till we all come back, and I am sure Frank will 
carry it for me." 

"But you may wish to rest again," urged 
Aunt Fielding. 

" Then I will remain here. Anything rather 
than see you carry it" 

" Let the naughty, wilful boy have his own 
way, then. Auntie. And if he is tired, we won't 
carry him, will we ? Come along, sir," she said, 
with her usual tact, treating the matter play- 
fully, as she saw an expression of deep pain on 
Arthur's face. " It is time we searched for the 
others. I do not hear their voices now." 

They walked on some little distance, leaving, 
as he had wished, the camp stool where it was ; 
and presently Constance, who was a little in ad- 
vance of Warmsley and Aunt Fielding, burst 
into a merry peal of laughter. 

Its cause was soon revealed. Leicester on his 
back, under a tree, his hat over his eyes to keep 
out the sun, apparently fast asleep. 
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"Leicester, sir, get up. You lazy fellow! 
Where are the others ? " 

"Eh! Oh, it's you, is it? Where are the 
others? Fm sure I can't say. Really, I think I 
was Asleep. They walked so fast I could'nt 
stand it in this thundering heat, so I prostrated 
myself on a mossy bank, and have been dream- 
ing of Titania. Your mortal footsteps frightened . 
her away." 

" And high time,* too, sir. How very rude of 
you to leave the others." 

'' They did not miss me, I assure you. I 
wasn't entertaining, and they were very — to 
one another." 

" Well, I shall proceed in search of them. You 
look tired, Mr. Warmsley — so tired." He did 
look so very pale, Constance thought it was fa- 
tigue. " Do, Leicester, let your politeness and 
good nature master your idleness, and fetch Mr. 
Warmsley 's stool. Come, Auntie, you and I 
will go and search for the truants." 

But they were saved the trouble ; for Lilly's 
dress could be seen amongst the trees, and a 
loud " halloo " from Leicester, procured a corres- 
ponding one from Frank, and they soon joined 
the party. 

A searching glance was on Lilly. It was well 
she noticed it not, or the burning crimson in her 
face would have glowed still more. She walked ' 
up to Aunt Fielding, and admiring the flowers, 
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bent down to smell them. Then, putting her 
arm through hers, she walked on silently, and 
spoke but little until they reached the house. 

The ladies went to their own rooms at once, as 
the dressing bell had rung; but the gentlemen, 
affirming they should not be so long adorning, 
went out again to meet Mr. Gresley,- who had 
been down to his farm. - 

" Come into my room. Miss Walsingham, will 
you?" said Constance. "I think I shall call 
you Lilly, it is such a sweet name. May I ? " 
she said, parting back the long, fair hair from 
Lilly's face, and kissing her. 

" Indeed, you may, I like it best." 

" Very well, then ; w^e are Lilly and Constance 
from this time forth. Don't wash your face 
with cold, plain water, you look so flushed and 
warm. Twill send some rose water into your 
room when Compton makes her appearance. I 
am very extravagant. In the summer, after 
walking, I always wash my face with rose 
water. Oh, here you are, Compton. That's 
right. Take some rosfs water into Miss Wal- 
singham's room." 

Constance saw there were tears in Lilly's 
eyes; but she took no notice of it, only continued 
to talk until her maid returned. 

" Well, Compton, how has poor Martha been 
getting on to-day ? " 

" Oh, really, miss, I hau-dly know. I think she 
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gets stupider and stupider. And she has nearly 
sent us all into fits in the servants' hall by 
saying what she is going to buy for a summer 
dress." 

" Indeed. Pray let us hear, then," said Con- 
stance, asking for Lilly's amusement, to chase 
away the briny drops she had seen. 

" Why, miss, a bright blue muslin de laine, and 
a white muslin bonnet, because it will wash ! " 

Even Lilly, sad and thoughtful as she seemed, 
could not help laughing. 

" Poor Martha. But you must try not to laugh 
at her too much, Compton." 

" We do, miss ; but she is so strange. How- 
ever, she does not mind it She often says she 
likes to see us so merry, but can't think what we 
are laughing at." 

" She has an admirable temper. There are 
many wiser folks might take example by her. 
Here come all the gentlemen, Lilly, across the 
Park, so I suppose you must go and dress. Go 
with Miss Walsingham, Compton." 

" No, thank you. I am not used to a maid. 
I can manage quite well, I assure you." And 
Lilly hastened away to her own room, where she 
indulged in what is graphically called a " good 
cry," finding the rose water most beneficial after- 
wards in removing, as she thought, the traces of 
tears : but at the dinner table one amongst the 
guests saw she had been weeping. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I will forget her. Reoolleotions 
Pressed in my heart like flowers within a book 
Shall be tora out, and scattered to the wind. 
I will forget her. 

Spaiixsh SnrDEirT 

" Warms LEY, may I come in ? " said a voice 
at Arthur's door that night, after all had retired 
to rest 

" Yes." And Stapleton entered. 

" I must have a confidant, old fellow, so I 
have come to you. Will you listen to me ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Well, then," he said, flinging himself down 
on the couch, " I must tell you I am in love. 
Perhaps you have guessed that before ; but, upoa 
my life, I never knew it till she went away-*-, 
till the house felt wretched without her. Wdl^ 
I think, and I have thought about it a great 
deal, too, that with a dear, good little girl to love, 
me, I should get a wiser, steadier fellow. I do 
not want to do anything wrong, you know, bufc 
I always feel so restless. I want to be always 
at something, and if there is nothing else to do^' 
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I do mischief. So yesterday I thought I would 
just find out if she cared for me. I only meant 
just to sound her ; but, however, alone in that 
romantic wood, with her dear, little arm in mine, 
I got very * spooney,' and said more than I meant 
to; so I suppose we are now what is called 
engaged." 

He paused as if for a reply ; and Arthur, who 
had listened with great apparent calmness, 
although his cheek was a shade paler than usual, 
answered : 

"Well, then, I suppose you are a happy 
man?" 

' " Why, not exactly ; because what the * dick- 
ens ' is to become of us. T have no money, and 
she has none yet. I suppose her father will leave 
her a little. But he's not the man to give her any 
before he goes ; and long engagements are very 
bad things, don't you think ? " 

" No, Stapletou, I do not I am singular in 
my opinion, I believe. But I think that in most 
cases, and certainly in yours, a long engagement 
is a good thing, — at least, if you ar^ in earnest 
and know your own mind. 

" Oh, yes, I am quite in earnest. I think she 
is the very person for me." 

" And she has told you that she loves you ? " 
Arthur asked in a voice so touchingly sad, that 
Frank looked suddenly up at him, and laying 
bis hand kindly on his shoulder, said : 
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But now, I shall wish you good night, for you 
look tired and worn, and I shall to bed to dream 
of my little Lilly." 

" You are a good fellow." Seldom were those 
light words spoken to one who better deserved 
them in their fullest sense. Stapleton knew not 
how good, when he said it. He only knew that 
Arthur had listened patiently and kindly to his 
story, and good-naturedly promised to help him. 
But he did not know all the patience and self- 
denial of that noble chawicter — all the many 
masteries over himself which he had gained — 
all the earnest piety, the resignation, the faith, 
the purity of him whom he had so justly styled 
" a good fellow." He cotild not have understood 
it if he had known it. He often wondered at 
his patience, and that he never murmured at 
what to him would have been so heavy an in- 
fliction — incurable lameness. But he thought 
it must be because he did not feel it. It never 
occurred to him that feeling it deeply, bitterly, 
he sought for patience at the one, true, and 
never-failing source, and found it ; because unto 
those who " ask shall be given." 

No sooner was Frank's head on his pillow 
than he was fast asleep ; while, in the next 
room, sat Arthur, thinking deeply on all that 
had passed, and setting before himself plainly 
his course of action. His path seemed a thorny 
one. He looked forth at his future life, and it 
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appeared dull and cheerless enough; but he 
knew that "to bear is to conquer our fate," 
and imploring that assistance, without which 
our best efforts are in vain, he felt renewed and 
strengthened for his rough pilgrimage to the 
haven of rest. 

" Well, this will not improve my health," he 
thought, after he had sat for some time where 
Frank had left him. " I must go to bed and 
sleep." And he smiled as he thought how little 
.sleep would come at will ; how hard to be re- 
sisted when it would come ; how impossible to 
be commanded when it would not 

How carefully and with how sad a sigh did 
he take the lily from his coat — look at it ten- 
derly — and then, putting it in water, softly go 
into Frank's room, and place it on his table. 

Frank was up and dressed early the next 
morning. He tapped at Arthur's door as he 
went down, and said: 

" Wish me joy. I shall speak directly after 
breakfast." 

But his determination was frustrated by the 
arrival of some one on business to Mr. Belfast, 
even before the meal was ended. It was no less 
-a person than Mayne, the blacksmith. 

" WeU, Mr. Mayne, it is you, is it ? What 
can I do for you ? " said Mr. Belfast, as he en- 
tared the room. 
10 
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^ Why, sir, nothing, Fm afiraid. Fm full of 
iarouble." 

" Indeed. Fm sorry to hear that What is 
the matter?" 

" My children, sir — my little pets." 

« Not ill, I hope?" 

« Oh, no, not ill, sir; but — but gone, sir. Fve 
a nasty cold, I think," he said, wiping his eyei^ 
and trying to cough away a huskiness in his voice. 

« Gone ! " echoed Mr. Belfast " Where to ? " 

•* Gone home, sir, where they should have 
been at first Fve asked leave to tell you their 
history, sir, as you seemed to take an interest in 
them ; and so Fm come to tell you." 

** Thank you, Mr. Mayne. I shall be very 
happy to hear it, and though I have no doubt 
you are sorry to part with the children, still, I 
think, it is well you are spared their expense." 

" Well, sir, we won't talk about that Their 
loss is, I think, the worst grief I ever had. 
However, sir, I won't take up your time with 
talking about that, but tell you their story ; par- 
ticularly, sir, as by Miss Heathcote's manner, I 
fancy they are somehow known to you." 

Endeavoring to master the astonishment 
which this name had evidently called up, Mr. 
Belfast said : 

" I did know people of that name, certainly ; 
so tell me quickly all you know of these poot 
children, and how they are connected with them." 
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" Well sir, there came, as you've heard right 
enough, five years ago, to my cottage a lady to 
lodge 'with me ; and some few months after 
these little dears was born, she died. I thought 
it odd that no one ever came to see her, or 
notice her, for she was quite a lady, and I could 
see there was something wrong from the first. 
However, sir, in her desk was found a marriage 
certificate, and several letters from, as it appear- 
ed, her sister. At once I wrote to her, telling 
her of the poor lady's death, and of the little 
twins' birth. She answered me directly — such 
a kind letter; — but she said she did not know 
what was to be done. Her sister had married 
against her father's will, and he had vowed never 
to see her again, or have anything to do with 
her children. Indeed, he would not have het 
name mentioned. And be had kept sternly to 
this, though many years had passed. He had 
been quite right in objecting to the marriage, for 
the man was a sad, bad character, and had used 
her shamefully ; spent her money, for which, it 
seems, he had married her, and at last deserted 
her. This, you understand, sir, was in the letter.'* 

Mr. Belfast nodded assent, but never spoke. 

" It then went on to say, sir, that she, the 
sister, would undertake to help keep them, — she 
could not quite alone, — or else, horrid as it was, 
they must become chargeable to the parish. 
But she would never cease her exertions to in- 
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duce the grandfather to take them. Poor soul, 
she never has ; and at last he has taken them. 

" About that time, sir, I had had a great deal 
of trouble vnth my daughter ; but heaven had 
been merciful, and spared her to me. She had 
repented her folly, and come home to be steady 
and quiet. I seemed to feel, sir, that I ought to 
show my gratitude in something more than 
words ; and so I determined I would take care 
of the little creatures God seemed to have 
thrown in my way on purpose. I thought no 
more of sending thpm to the parish, but wrote to 
the lady, and said if she would do what little 
she could, the children should for the future find 
a home with me. And, as I told you, sir, they've 
paid me for their board and lodging, for they've 
made a better man of me, sir. I don't think Pve 
been inside of a public house, sir, since those 
children were born." 

" The name of the family ? " asked Mr. Bel- 
fast with much interest. " What do you say it 
is?" 

" Heathcote, sir, the grandfather. The lady's 
name was Gray." 

" Annie Gray ? " 

" Yes, sir, that was her name. I beg your 
pardon, sir, but you're not ill, are you ? " 

" No, no, my good man. I have a wretched 
headache, only. Where do you say the mother 
was buried ? " 
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" In Mersham churchyard, sir, — a neat grave 
under some trees» She was buried like a lady, 
but quite plain. There is no stone up ; but my 
brother, who lives there, sees that the grass is 
kept mown and free from weeds. Well, sir, I 
won't detain you no longer ; but I wished you 
to know about them, and Miss " Heathcote 
seemed to wish it, too. So good morning to 
you, sir." 

" Good morning, Mr. Mayne. I will look in 
on you in a day or two." 

" Do, sir. I shall be very dull, now." 

Mr. •Belfast shook him warmly, heartily, by 
the hand, and returned to the breakfast room ; 
but he could eat no more, and ordered the 
breakfast at once to be cleared away. 

He looked so serious and thoughtful, that 
Frank scarcely liked to broach the subject on 
which he was so desirous to speak to him. But 
as he had screwed up his courage to do so, he 
thought it better at once to begin ; and the mo- 
ment, therefore, that he was alone with the 
Rector, he told his tale. 

Mr. Belfast listened in silence, and when 
Frank concluded, he said : 

" I feared this, Frank. I cannot say I am 
glad ; for you have not been showing symptoms 
of such conduct as I should wish to see in the 
husband of my niece. But she is my niece, not 
my daughter. I cannot forbid it if I would ; 
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although I tell you honestly, I would have pre- 
vented it if I could. Sit down, and I will tell 
you a story which will show you why I am, as 
you perhaps think, so severe upon youthful in- 
discretions. 

" Some fourteen years ago, a clergyman, who 
held a very small curacy, took pupils to increase 
his income. At the time I speak of, he had only 
one, young, handsome, clever, and good-tem- 
pered. This pupil waa k general favorite, but 
he gave his tutor -infinite trouble. Pleasure was 
all he thought of — all he cared for. He would 
seek it at any price, even, Frank, betraying his 
tutors trust, and stooping to deception to gain 
his end. Working hard in his parish, and read- 
ing with and attending to this young fellow, the 
poor Curate was glad at times of a little recrea- 
tion, which he could always find at the house of 
some valued friends. But he could not leave his 
pupil ; he could not trust him, Frank ; he must 
go, too. There were two daughters in the 
family : one of whom was lovely. The poor 
Curate loved her, not for her beauty only, but 
for her gentle goodness ; and in his dreams pic- 
tured some future day, a bright home, and her 
for his bride. 

• ••••• 

" Day after day, week after week, he patiently 
bore with his pupil, and tried most earnestly to 
break him of his folly — but in vain. One thing 
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led to another. He grew worse and worse, until 
at last his tutor wrote to his parents, and re- 
quested them to remove him. Time passed on, 
and the Curate became a Rector. His heart 
beating high with hope, he sought the girl he 
so long loved, to offer her his heart and hand. 
She had that morning eloped with his former 
pupil! and the angry father refused to admit 
his old friend ever again into his house ; for 
through him, he said, had this misfortune hap- 
pened." V 

" Then the girl was not so very good, sir," 
said Frank. 

" She was good, Frank, but weak and yielding, 
like Lillias Walsingham. Deceit had become 
familiar to him Who professed to love her, and 
with some fine tale, he had lured her from her 
father's home. She had a little money, that he' 
soon spent on the, vices, which, having once en- 
couraged, he could not break himself of. Mis- 
fortunes came upon them, and soured his temper. 
He ill-used his unhappy wife, and, it seems 
finally deserted her. One after another children 
had been born to her, who had drooped and died, 
all save two. She is gone to join them, now, 
thank God ; and her father ^has consented to 
take the two she has left behind to his care. 
The achihg, disappointed heart of him who so 
fondly loved her is at rest now, too. Frank, he 
was my youngest brother. You may imagine 
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how I dread another victim in my own family. 
However, you must apply to your family and to 
Lilly's parents ; if they have no objection to 
your engagement, I must say no more: but 
mark me, if you remain with me, I shall watch 
you narrowly, and instantly report to her parents 
if your conduct is other than it should be. You 
have promised to amend : let me see that you 
do." 

He spoke more sternly than he had ever 
before; and making Frank understand that he 
and Lilly were not to correspond until the con- 
sent of the parents had been obtained, he left 
the room, and sought his own, where, with the 
door shut against intruders, he remained for an 
hour or two. When he appeared again, all 
trace of care had departed. He was again 
mild and cheerful. The next day he went 
out early, and said he should not return till 
late ; and those people, who, on Sabbath days, 
were wont to wander round the churchyard at 
Mersham, and look at the graves, stopped before 
one newly planted with flowers, on which was 
a little cross, with " Annie " simply carved 
upon it. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

They talk of shortlived pleasure ; be it so. 
Pain dies as quickly ; stem, hard-featured pain 
Expires, and lets her weary pris'ner go. 

Bbtant. 

" Lilly, dear, what is it ? I really feel in- 
clined to give more than a penny for your 
thoughts," 

" Dear Constance, they would not be worth as 
much to you." 

" Vm afraid she's not happy away from her 
pretty, snug Parsonage. The little dove is 
pining for its own nest," answered Constance in 
a coaxing voice, as she drew the fair face towards 
her, and kissed her. 

" No, dear, it is not that. But I am a little 
worried, dear Constance," she said, suddenly 
looking up at the clear, honest eyes gazing into 
hers: " I have no sister, no one to talk with, or 
advise me. May I trust in you ? " 

"I hope you may, dear Lilly. I think I should 
never betray it." 

" I am sure you would not. Well, then, when 
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Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Warmsley were here the 
other day, he — Mr. Stapleton — Frank " — 

" Do not trouble yourself to go on, love. I 
see it all in your face. And you accepted 
him?" 

" Yes ; — but he said he should never be good, 
or do good, if I refused him — that it would ruin 
him here and hereafter. These were awful words, 
Constance," she said, looking up with a fright- 
ened glance in her Mend's face. 

" Yes, dear," said Constance. " Foolish words, 
too, with which such silly boys, very much in love, 
try to frighten silly girls. But you have made 
him happy, so all is well, is it not ? " 

" Oh, yes, I hope so." 

" I suppose you are fidgeting about consent 
from all parties now ? " 

" Yes," again murmured Lilly. 

" But there is no fear. I dare say you will 
both be called very foolish; but that's what 
papas and mammas are sure to say, when their 
children fall in love. But 'dear Frank' must 
work hard, and he will soon be able to claim his 
wife. He is going to take orders, is he not ? " 

" I believe so." 

" Ah ! you will make a charming little wife 
for a clergyman, I'm sure. Well, now the 
weighty secret is told, no more grave looks. 
You shall talk of the * beloved one ' all day long, 
if you like. I will not be weary of listening ; 
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but I must have the smUes back. Now, I think 
a drive will be the best thing for us this lovely 
day. I will order Fatima, and we will go and 
see those poor folks I was speaking to you of ; 
and we will talk all the time of Somebody," she 
said, laughing gaily, and again kissing Lilly's 
flushed cheek. " Now, you go and get ready, 
and we will have a nice, romantic drive, just fit 
for lovers." 

Why had not Lilly the moral courage to tell 
all to this true friend ; to tell her that she had 
accepted Frank with her heart filled with the 
image of another? because she thought that other 
did not love her, and because Frank said her 
manner led him to believe his suit would not be 
rejected. The words she had termed "awful 
words," too, had urged her on to act against her 
better, truer nature, and accept as her future 
husband a man she did not love, and so make 
her life one long, acted lie. But she had not 
courage. She had looked in Constance's honest 
face, and read there her true heart. She knew 
how poor her opinion would be of one who 
could act so weakly, so falsely, and she could 
not tell her. 

They were just dressed for their drive, and the 
pony carriage was at the door, when the hall bell 
announced visitors. , 

" It is Mr. Warmsley," said Constance, " mth- 
put the dear Frank, though." 
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Had Constance noticed the sudden stony pallor 
of Lilly's cheeks and lips, she, perhaps, would 
have learnt more than she had been told. 

He came in feebly, leaning on his crutch, look- 
ing pale as usual ; bjit the expression was almost 
holy, from its exquisite serenity. 

" You are just going out, and I am detaining 
you, do not let me do so ; for I am only out for 
a . drive, and may as well drive by the side of 
you," he said. 

"There is no hurry, indeed, Mr. Warmsley. 
We will all go together, presently. I will tell 
my father you are here." 

" Do not disturb him. I am only the bearer 
of a note, — the answer to your invitation for 
Monday." 

" Oh ! but my father will like to see you. 
Leicester and Aunt are away ; but she will be 
back in time for our Monday excursion." 

^' I will fetch your father, Constance," said 
Lilly. 

" No, no, dear, thank you. I will go." She 
ran out of the room, and Arthur and Lilly were 
alone. 

Arthur drew nearer to her as the door closed, 
and said : — 

" I am commissioned to deliver a message to 
you, to say that all is well at the Parsonage; 
but that there is to be no correspondence until 
satisfactory letters arrive from London. A mys- 
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terious message, you see ; but I deliver it word 
for word as I was told," he said with a smile — 
such a sweet smile. Could Lilly have known 
the workings of that noble heart, and all it was 
undergoing for her sake, she would have repented 
bitterly that she had ever given it one moment's 
pain : she would have mourned more for him 
than for herself. There may be some who would 
urge in her defence, that Arthur had never spoken 
to her of love ; that she knew not that to give 
her hand to another would pain him ; but she 
had made that grievous mistake, too often made 
— she had been untrue to herself. An unre- 
turned love should be fought against bravely, not 
mofbidly indulged ; but never, till it is overcome, 
should the hand be given to another. Wrong- 
ing herself and him she weds, what happiness 
can that wife expect? And yet daily couples 
stand before God's altar, pledging their faith, 
" either to other," hand joining hand, with their 
hearts far asunder^ A home, money — ay, and 
worse still, pique for the desertion of another — 
have too often been the inducements for mar- 
riage; bringing inevitable misery on both, and 
discredit on the holy state of matrimony. But 
it is not to be denied that many who have loved 
each other, and married in true faith, have found 
their golden idol was but dross — have sorrowed 
and suffered. But they have not on their con- 
science, to add to that suffering, the knowledge 
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that they wilfally uttered a falsehood, in the pre- 
sence of their God. 

Lilly had not the power over herself which 
Arthur possessed, and she could scarcely com- 
mand her voice to answer him. She murmured 
some reply, and then, fortunately for her, Con- 
stance and Mr. Gresley entered, and the conver- 
sation turned on general topics. Arthur, at length, 
suggested that they should start on their drive, as 
the ponies had been standing some time. 

Mr. Greiiiley handed the ladies into the little 
carriage, and assisted Arthur: and telling hisj 
daughter to mind and not keep him waiting for 
dinner, or it would spoil his temper, he gaily 
nodded to the party, and they drove on. * 

" Are you bound to any particular spot. Miss 
Gresley ? " asked Arthur. 

" Yes ; to a cottage near the turnpike. After 
that anywhere. How is Mr. Stapleton?" she 
asked. " I knew you had not the courage to 
inquire," she whispered to Lilly. " When will 
he come to see us, Mr. Warmsley ? " 

" Well, I do not know exactly. He is very 
well, and seems very happy ; but he is reading 
hard now." 

Kind Arthur ! He said all this pointedly, for 
Lilly to hear, to make her happy, to make her 
smile. He noticed, with the quick eye of affec- 
tion, that she looked sad, and he thought it was 
Frank's idleness, and Mr. Belfast's opposition, 
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which had worried her. How little he divined 
the cause. 

They drove to the cottage, and as the ladies 
were going to alight, Arthur said he would not 
wait, as Mr. Belfast would be expecting him 
back. 

** Dear me," he said, as they shook hands with 
him'at parting ; " I am a most faithless messen- 
ger. I have a letter for you from Mr. Belfast, 
Miss Walsingham. The servant put it in my 
hand just as 1 was starting, and I really forgot it 
till. I mentioned his name.'' 

Lilly took the letter, and bidding him good- 
bye, followed Constance up the cottage garden. 

As they tapped at the door, a well-known voice 
met their ears. 

" Oh, last night I dreamp such a dream," and 
when the door opened they beheld Martha, her 
sleeves rolled up to her elbows, and a scrubbing 
brush in her hand, with which she had vigor- 
ously been scrubbing a deal table, but one of her 
" awful dreams " occurring to her, she had paused 
to relate it. In a chair by the fire side, sat a pale, 
sickly looking woman, with a child in a cradle 
beside her. 

" Why, Martha," said Constance, " how came 
you here ? " 

" Why, ma'am, I heard this poor woman 
warn't well, and so Fve come to clean up a bit 
for her." 
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** She's very kind, ma'am," said the poor 
woman, rising with difficulty from her seat. 
" She has cleaned up very nicely." 

" Do not disturb yourself, Mrs. Bromly. I am 
very glad to hear she has been usefuL What is 
the matter?" 

" Well, ma'am, I hardly know. Weakness, 
the doctor thinks, and that I need nourishment." 

" Well, and have you tried that, or cannot you 
manage to provide yourself with it ? " 

" I can't, ma'am. My husband has been out 
of work some time ; and the first money we 
have seen for a long time was yours, the good 
Parson brought us. Jem is in work now ; and I 
hope shortly, when our back debts are paid, as I 
shall be able to get a little nourishment to set 
me up." 

" WeU, you need not wait quite so long as 
that, IVfrs. Bromly. As Martha seems to know 
her way here, she may just as well see if she can 
cook for you as well as scrub. The butcher shall 
pay you a visit to-morrow, and to-day Martha 
shall bring you down something from our table 
for supper. Without knowing what it is, per- 
haps you may fancy it. A lady I knew, who 
was a great sufferer, could never eat unless when 
her dinner was sent her as a present" And 
Constance laughed — that sweet, merry laugh 
which was so infectious. The poor, sickly face, 
of the invalid brightened as she listened. 
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^ " The doctor told me, ma'am, that there were 
ladies in this village who made it their business 
to attend to the wants of the poor ; and that if I 
sent to them, they would do something for me. 
My husband went and told them how ill I was, 
and they sent me a book only. It's a very good 
book, and I was glad to read it ; but it did not 
make my body no stronger. And do you know, 
ma'am, I don't know if I'm wrong, but I think 
there's no book like the Bible when any one's ill 
or sorrowful. However, it was very kind of the 
ladies. They thought if I was ill I wanted some- 
thing to divert my mind, and sent me a book, 
like they would to one of theirselves. They 
couldn't think that it was food I wanted." 

Tears of sympathy rose in the eyes of the two 
girls, as they listened to this simple and touch* 
ing statement. Constance seized her hand, and 
said in a low, earnest voice : 

" Please, God, you shall never more know that 
want. May I come and see you again, some 
day ? " 

" May you ! Indeed, ma'am, you may. Al- 
ready you have done me good." 

" Well, then, good-bye. I will come soon 
again, and stay longer. Mind you are in time 
for our dinner, Martha, to bring something here." 

" Oh, yes, ma'am," said Martha. " I came 
here, ma'am," she continued, in a low voice, " to 
try to be like you. You're always doing some- 
11 
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thing for somebody, ma'am, and you seem so 
happy and so good, I thought I'd try to do like 
you." 

'^ I am glad you have been useful, Martha, and 
hope you will continue to be so; Come, Lilly." 

" Can anything be a better proof of the force 
of example than poor Martha's conduct, dear 
Constance?" said Lilly, as they drove away 
from the cottage. 

" Poor creature ! she is very anxious to do 
right, certainly. I think with her it is power, 
not will, that is wanting." 

They talked on a little longer of Martha and 
her eccentricities, and then they were both silent 
for some time. Their drive was, as Constance 
promised, very romantic, and they seemed both 
occupied with their own thoughts. At length 
Constance said : — 

« What a nice fellow he is. How sad that he 
is so lame. Is it incurable ? " 

" I beg your pardon ; who did you say, dear 
Constance ? I fear I was not listening." 

" Never mind, dear ; it is quite excusable. I 
asked you if poor Mr. Warmsley's lameness was 
incurable ? " 

" Yes, I believe so." And Lilly sighed slightly. 

" It is treason to say so, I suppose, but if I 
had been a young lady thrown into the society 
of those two young men, I should have lost my 
heart to — " 
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" There ia Frank," said Lilly, suddenly, "just 
come out of that cottage. How odd." 

" He does not see us," said Constance. " Shall 
I drive faster ? " 

" Oh, no, no, it is no consequence — perhaps 
— I think my Uncle does not quite approve of 
it, by the glance I took at the letter," she an- 
swered hesitatingly. 

" "Well, you are a good girl, Lilly — one in a 
thousand, to withstand such a temptation. But 
quickly read your letter, and see what your 
Uncle says. If you are mistaken, we can still 
give Fatima the whip ; and Fll undertake to say, 
we shall catch Mr. Stapleton." 

" Oh ! no, never mind. I wonder what could 
have taken him there, — to Mrs. Oakly's." 

" Some message from your Uncle, I dare say. 
How fast he's walking," said Constance. And 
she looked at Lilly, for it suddenly seemed to 
strike her that there was some mystery. Whether 
LdUy noticed the glance, and strove to avoid the 
scrutiny, Constance knew not ; but she drew out 
her Uncle's letter, and began to read it ; and by 
this means the rest of their drive was accom- 
plished in silence. 

Mr. Belfast's letter ran as follows : — 

" My dearest child, — I have just received a 
startling communication from Frank, which I 
deeply regret I cannot announce to you as I 
should wish, accompanied by hearty congratu- 
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lations. Frank's conduct lately has been such 
as- to cause me much sorrow ; and I cannot 
think at present that it is a good thing for you 
to have pledged your faith to him. He is not 
the husband I should have chosen for my little 
girl. However, I am not your father ; he may 
judge differently. I have written to him, and 
made Frank write to his parents; and, until 
•their consent is obtained, I cannot allow you 
to correspond or meet, except on the old terms 
of common friendship. I do not apprehend any 
objection being made on your side at any rate, 
except" that the long engagement it must neces- 
sarily be, may be thought foolish. I have had 
some serious conversation with Frank, and he 
has promised to become a new man, — to grow 
wiser and better, and lead a more sensible lifp. 
Certainly, for the last two or three days he has 
been reading steadily. Your love may do much 
for him : the power of love is very great : but, 
Lilly, my child, you must be firm and strong 
yourself, if you would make him so. Do not 
let him lead you wrong, but do you strive to 
lead him right. He is very young, kind-hearted, 
and affectionate. There is good ground to work 
on ; it wants but a skilful tiller, who will plant, 
and water, and pray earnestly to heaven for the 
increase. Let him see by exarnple, that a life 
of usefulness to one's fellow-creatures and de- 
votedness to God, is the only real*^ mode of 
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securing happiness. Such an example in the 
woman he loves, he is almost sure to follow. 
My great fear is, that you, my poor little pet, 
have not spirit or energy for this : it needs both, 
and a mighty love, too, to keep you persevering 
in your work. However, that God will bless 
you and aid you in this and all trials of your 
life, is the earnest prayer of your affectionate 

"Uncle." 

After Lilly had reached her own room, she 
again read this letter, and as she read she 
trembled, — trembled to think what she had 
undertaken. It needed "mighty love," her 
Uncle said. 

Again and again she repeated the words. 

She knew she had it not to give. How weak, 
how wicked, to deceive every one thus. What 
must she do. Conscience whispered her, write 
at once to Frank, and tell him she had deceived 
him and herself,* — that she did not, could not 
love him as he should be loved. But again, that 
want of moral courage — Lilly's besetting sin — 
overpowered even the powerful suggestions of 
conscience ; and she tried to persuade herself it 
was better as it was, — that time would bring 
love ; that the knowledge of Frank's affection 
would make her in time return it, and aid her in 
forgetting and overcoming her present hopeless 
affection. With this false reasoning she endea- 
vored to console herself, scarcely venturing to 
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reflect upon what was, in truth, her stronghold 
of hope and consolation, — i-that their parents 
would not allow of the engagement. And so 
this weary day passed by ; weary to Constance, 
too, for she found it impossible to amuse poor 
Lilly, and she was truly glad when night closed 
in, and they betook themselves to bed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

That I neither feel how she should be loved, nor know how 
she should be worthy, is the opinion fire cannot melt out of me. 

Shakespeare. 

Aunt Anne had been without her niece and 
constant companion , now nearly a week, and 
was beginning most anxiously to wish for her 
return ; but on expressing this to her brother, he 
forthwith proceeded to state his reasons for 
wishing her to remain away longer. 

She was wonderfully astonished, and scarcely 
thought it possible that anything so inconvenient 
as Lilly falling in love with either of " the boys," 
as she called them, could possibly have hap- 
pened. 

'*' Well, dear brother, at any rate Fm glad it's 
Frank, instead of poor Mr. Warmsley, for at one 
time I really fancied it was him she liked, and 
that would have been sad — to have been 
wedded for life to such a poor weak creature." 

" Better a weak body than a weak mind," said 
Mr. Belfast. " I am very, very sorry for it ; but 
1 might and ought to have foreseen it ; and all 
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we have now to do is to make the best of it. 
Nothing can be more silly and unkind than to 
throw young people together, and then be violent 
against them, and part them if they fall, in love. 
As far as human foresight goes, I fear this is a 
bad business ; but we must, in trusting faith, 
leave it to Higher wisdom and Truer love ; and 
even if our poor Lilly has a life of suffering 
here, we shall hope it is to prepare her for purer 
and eternal bliss hereafter. I hope I shall have 
^answers to my letters to-morrow, or it will make 
it awkward on Monday at the Park." 

" It will, indeed, brother. Oh ! dear, dear, it's 
a very awkward business altogether ; and I de- 
clare I feel quite perplexed and out of order." 

" Well, suppose we take a nice walk together, 
and forget for the time these silly lovers, shall 
we ? " asked Mr. Belfast, with some attempts at 
playfulness, for he perceived tears standing in 
his sister's eyes. Aunt Anne consenting, she 
was soon ready, and together they started on 
their walk. 

" Supposing we call on 'some of our good 
folks, sister, shall we ? When I feel vexed and 
worried, I make it a rule to visit the poor; to 
learn amongst them a lesson of patience and 
content. I think we will go to Mrs. Oakly's." 

" Oh, no, brother ; there is no need to go there. 
Nothing is the matter, — no one ill." 

Poor Aunt Anne so feared Mrs. Oakly's 
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" unruly member " would disclose to Mr. Belfast 
Frank's indiscretion, that she perfectly dreaded 
a visit to her. 

" No one ill in body, but I fear there is much 
the matter there in mind," answered her brother. 
" I called yesterday, and was not pleased with 
what I heard." 

" Indeed. Then she told you about " 

" Frank — my dear sister — yes. And she 
also told me that she had mentioned it to you. 
How was it you did not tell me ? " 

" Why, brother, I was afraid." 

" Yes, yes," said Mr. Belfast, kindly smiling 
and patting her arm resting on his. " I know 
you would not have had me angry with your 
favorite. But he has deserved it ; indeed, he has 
been very, very wrong and thoughtless, and I 
fear done more harm in this poor family than he 
has a notion of. I promised Mrs. Oakly I would 
look in again, and see how matters were going 
on, and I sent Frank this morning to apologize 
to her for the annoyance he has occasioned her." 

" Dear me ; he will scarcely like that. Young 
people are not fond of apologizing." 

" It was a fitting act of humiliation. I de- 
sired he should do it, as a proof of his penitence 
and new resolves. But here we are. You will 
come in, will you not ? " 

" Oh ! yes, certainly," said Aunt Anne. But 
their gentle tap at the door was unanswered, and 
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they were forced to repeat it before the door 
opened to admit them. 

" Oh ! it's you, ma'am. I'm very glad to see 
you, and you, Mr. Belfast You've just come at 
the right time, — to talk to Will Staines, for I 
can't make nothing of him." 

The voice in which Mrs. Oakly spoke was 
quite unlike her usual sharp and noisy tone ; she 
seemed sad and subdued, and tears were stand- 
ing in her eyes. 

Aunt Anne and Mr. Belfast entered the cot- 
tage, and found there a tall good-looking young 
laborer, standing by the table, twirling his " wide- 
awake " with his brown fingers, as though with 
a sort of nervous restlessness which compelled 
him to do something. He gave a sort of shy 
half-nod, half-bow, to the visitors, and twirled his 
cap still faster. 

" There, Will," said Mrs. Oakly ; « there's the 
Parson ; hear what he'll say for Nelly." 

"What is it?" asked Mr. Belfast. « Whitt 
can I do ? " 

" Why, sir, just speak for my Nelly ; and tell 
Will there ain't no harm in her, sir. Oh, dear ! 
oh, dear ! to think it should come to this." And 
throwing her apron over her head, poor Mrs. 
Oakly began to cry piteously. 

" Let me understand this matter, my good 
friend. Of what do you accuse Ellen Oakly ? " 

The young man made no answer, but still con* 
^* -^d playing with his cap. 
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" He says, sir," said Mrs. Oakly, speaking as 
well as she could for sobs, " that — that — she's 
not" fit for an honest man's wife ; that he won't 
have no more to do with her ; and — and — I've 
kept all Nell's nonsense from father so long, — 
and he likes WUl, and wants him to have our 
girl, — and if Will won't, I must — I must tell 
him, and I don't know what will happen ; be- 
sides the disgrace." 

" But why has he formed this opinion of your 
daughter ? " 

" Whoy, sir," said the young man, speaking 
for the first time, in a strong country accent, 
" when a poor laboring man teakes a woife, he 
neads one as can moind his house and help him 
to seave his money, if she carn't help 'un to earn 
it. He neads one who be rough and unlarned like 
himself; who won't be asheamed to love him, 
and loves but one thing else as well, — his good 
name. Such a one was Nelly, when I first 
knowed her; but the enemy has come in the 
night, sir, and sowed tares among the wheat. 
I've done with her." 

" Oh ! no, no. Will, don't say so," cried the 
poor mother. " She had her head turned a bit, 
but she'll grow* wiser now ; won't she, sir ? " 

" I think you are a little severe, Staines," said 
Mr. Belfast in his kind voice. " Remember we 
have none of us a right to be hard on each 
other. Have pity on her, as you hope for pity. 
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The whole village is aware that you had 
intended to marry her. Think what lasting dis* 
grace you bring on her by this. If she loves you, 
she will try to become all you wish her. Talk 
to her kindly; try her for a few months before you 
cast her off, and I think I can almost answer for 
her improvement." 

As he spoke the last words, the door was flung 
suddenly open, and the subject of the conversa- 
tion entered. She was dressed in a bright pink 
muslin dress, flounced up to her waist, her 
beautiful silky fair hair tortured into sundry 
plaits behind, and falling in long ringlets nearly 
down to her waist in front. 

She started, and grew very red when she saw 
how the room was occupied. She had been with 
one of the neighbors for an hour or two, and 
was not even aware of Will's arrival. A look 
of mingled sorrow and contempt passed over the 
young man's face when she entered, and holding 
out his arm, covered with the fustian sleeve of 
his jacktet, he pointed to that and then to the fine 
airy dress of the young girl, and said, in a low 
voice, — " Do that match ? " 

" What's the matter, mother ? " Nelly asked, 
going up to Mrs. Oakly, who was hurriedly wip- 
ing her eyes, to prevent the tears being seen by 
her child. 

" Go to Will," she said, in a low voice, with- 
out answering the question. " Speak to him 
kindly ; he's so put out." 
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"I shan't, indeed," Nelly answered, tossing 
her head. " Let him speak to me first." 

"Well, Tm off, moth — Mrs. Oakly," said 
Will, glancing at the clock. " My time's up. 
Good-day to you. Good-day, sir," he said, 
touching his forehead as he passed Mr. Belfast ; 
and without a word or another glance at Nelly, 
he departed. 

One watching her narrowly might have seen 
a slight contraction of her brow, and increase of 
color, but that was all the sign that proved she 
felt the desertion of the young true heart, that 
she had trifled with and lost. 

" There, Nelly, he's gone, — gone for good. 
He's been here to say -*- he'll have nothing more 
to do with you." 

" Well, I can't help it, mother. Mrs. Grey 
wants the crimping irons," she said, with an 
effort to change the conversation. '' Where are 
they ? I'll take them to her." 

" Stay one moment," said Mr. Belfast, gently. 
"I have been accidentally witness to a scene 
that makes it incumbent on me as your Pastor, 
to talk to you very seriously. Suppose, Mrs. 
Oakly, you leave your daughter with me a 
little while. My sister will find something to 
talk to you about, I'm sure." 

" Oh ! yes, Mrs. Oakly. We have the matter 
of the shirts to settle. Let us go in here ; " and 
opening the door of an inner room, Mrs. Oakly 
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and Aunt Anne entered, and left Nelly alone 
with Mr. Belfast 

" My dear child," he said, taking her hand ; 
" why are you acting in this foolish, nay, wicked 
manner ? Going against God's laws, — walking 
determinedly in that path which leadeth to 
destruction. Take one commandment only, 
and see how you are breaking that: ' Honor ♦ 
your father and mother.' Do you honor them 
while you are disobedient to them, — while you 
are spending time and money on the outward 
adornment of your person, — bringing on thenr 
the charge of having indulged and spoiled you, 
and finally, disgrace on yourself and them ? Let 
me earnestly conjure you. to think seriously of 
your past folly, and begin at once to amend. 
You are making your mother very wretched; 
you have made another, who has just left us, 
very wretched, too. How can you, so young, 
bear to create so much sorrow ? Try at once to 
repair the wrong you have done, and purchase 
for yourself that happiness which is not to be 
compared with any thing on earth, — making 
others happy. Restore tranquillity and peace of 
mind to your mother, by striving earnestly to 
lead a soberer, steadier life. He who has, I fear, 
been partly the cause of your folly, repents it 
Now, do not let his punishment be so heavy as 
it must be if he learns, that through him, you 
have lost your happiness here and hereafter. 
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Now, let me ask you one question, — and answer 
truly ; — do not let pride dictate to you ; but in 
a humble, truthful spirit tell me, — is it any 
sorrow to you that William Staines no longer 
regards you as his future wife ? " 

She was still silent ; but on the question being 
repeated, she said, — 

" I don't want to have him, if he doesn't want 
me." 

" But if he did ? If he loved you very dearly, 
and sorrowed very much ? " 

*' He wouldn't have gone and left me without 
a word. And I don't care what becomes of him, 
nor me, nor nobody ; " and flinging herself down 
in a chair, poor Nelly burst into a passionate fit 
of weeping. 

Mr. Belfast talked on gently to her a little 
longer, but finding her sobs only increased, he 
rose, and calling to his sister and Mrs. Oakly, he 
told them he should go now, for he thought it 
better not to agitate Nelly any more, but that he 
would look in tigain the following day ; and 
that he hoped, in the meanwhile, she would think 
of what he had said. 

Mrs. Oakly thanked him; and going to her 
weeping child, laid her head upon her shoulder, 
and stroked her soft glossy hair, and spoke to her 
more gently and soothingly than they thought 
she could. And so they left them. 

« And this is Frank's doing. Poor Lilly ! " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thougfits still cling to the moaldeiing past, 
But the hopes of youth &11 thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Longfellow. 

Early the following morning, Mr. Belfast was 
disturbed by a loud tapping at his door, and 
Frank's voice asking admittance. " I am sorry 
to disturb you so early, sir, but the letters have 
just come, and I have such news, — such news, 
sir, — you will never guess. My godfather, Mr. 
Benjamin Rickets, is dead, and has left me all 
his property ! Did you ever hear such a thing ? 
Here i» my father's letter. He says this removes 
the only objection he could have to my marrying 
dear Lilly. Is it not famous ? I may go to the 
Park directly, sir, may I not ? " 

" Softly, softly. I can scarcely understand all 
this. It takes away my breath." 

" So it has mine, sir. I really hardly know 
whether I am standing on my head or my heels. 
Read the letter." 
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" I will, as soon as you give me time and ray 
glasses." 

Frank handed Mr. Belfast his spectacles, and 
waited with tolerable patience until he had fin- 
ished reading ; and then again repeated his re- 
quest to go to the Park. 

" Fetch me my letters first. Is there not one 
forme?" 

" Oh ! yes, sir. Two or three outside here." 

** Give them to me, then. It may chance that 
Lilly's parents are not so agreeable." 

" Oh ! but when they know this they will be. 
It's a famous fortune, sir, and a lovely house in 
Devonshire. I've staid there often, but I never 
thought it would be mine, although people did 
say so ; for he had neither chick nor child." 

The letter from Mr. Walsingham was much 
what Mr. Belfast expected. - He had no objec- 
tion to Frank personally ; but his want of means, 
long engagement, etc., etc. Finding therefore, 
that no obstacle was raised but that of fortune, 
Mr. Belfast consented that Frank should go to 
the Park, as soon as it was probable the family 
were up, and announce the good tidings to Lilly ; 
and Frank, in an ecstasy of delight, rushed off to 
tell Arthur. 

But notwithstanding Lilly's -worldly prospects 
were thu*s secured, still Mr. Belfast did not feel 
happy at the idea of the union. He felt sure 
Lilly was by no means likely to do Frank good, 
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and feared that their marriage must make them 
both miserable He considered them ununited 
in CYery way ; bnt where was the use of saying 
so now ? If they loved each other, his feeble 
word conld not 5tera the torrent And with that 
pious trust which characterized him, he endeav- 
ored to dismiss anxiety, and leave the future to 
Him who jndgeth righteously, and has ordered 
all things from the beginning. 

Frank could scarcely eat any breakfast ; and 
the moment it was over, flew off" to the^ Park. 

Lilly was alone in the drawing-room when the 
servant announced him, and the start and blush 
he of course construed favorably. 

He soon told his errand, and in passionate 
terms assured her that his great delight was on 
her account, — that now they might be married 
at once, if she would, and be so happy ! And 
she sat there, listening to him, trying to smile, 
but with her heart full to bursting. Twice she 
felt she must tell him, and no longer so cruelly 
deceive him : but he looked so happy, — seemed 
so secure of her affection, — how could she tell 
him it was all false, — that she did not love him, 
— that she could not marry him? Whilst he, 
holding her hand, was in the midst of earnest 
protestations, the door opened, and Constance 
entered. 

" Oh ! I beg you ten thousand pardons," she 
said, starting back. " I did not know you were 
here." 
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" Don't apologize, Miss Gresley. I am too 
happy to mind anything. Do not run away. If 
you will allow me, I am going to stay an hour 
with Lilly. I have done with books and study 
now. No more necessity for slaving. I am a 
rich man. I have had a fortune left me." 

" Indeed ! I congratulate you both," she said, 
smiling archly at Lilly. 

" Thank you. Yes, it is a subject for con- 
gratulation," said Frank. 

" Not to me ; for I suppose you mean at once 
to carry kway my companion ? " 

" As soon as she will let me, I do, certainly." 
" Well, I hope this will renovate her spirits a 
little, for she has been anything but as merry as 
I should like to have seen her." 

" I trust so. And when I get her down to my 
pretty place in Devonshire, we shall be very 
jolly. You will come and stay with us, won't 
you?" 

"Certainly. May I, Lilly?" 
" Dear Constance," said Lilly holding out her 
hand, " Frank is quite wild with spirits. You 
must excuse him." 

" Enough to make me ; is it not. Miss Gres- 
ley?" 

" Quite enough. Now suppose you run back, 
and tell the dear Rector you are going to dine 
here. I cannot afford to spare Lilly; and so you 
come here. She is to return to the Parsonage 
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on Monday, so if yon dine here yon will not be- 
gradge her to me few these few days ? ^ 

^ No, indeed ! I shall be delighted to come 
and dine. What time ? ^ 

"' Oh ! come back directly. I can find yoa 
plenty of occupation when yon are tired of talk- 
ing to Lilly?" 

^ When I am," he answered, langfaing. 

*^ Do me a favor also, will yon ?" asked Con- 
stance. 

" Unquestionably. What is it ? " 

« Why, take this book to Mr. Warmsley. I 
promised to lend it him." 

^ I think I shall get him to drive me back in 
his pony chaise. However, I can take it, if you 
bke." 

«Oh! you had better take it, Frank,-' said 
lally, eagerly. " Perhaps he will not like to 
come out, the wind is so cold. He had better 
not" 

"Dear me! Fll tell him the interest you 
take in his health. Fm sure he will be most 
flattered." 

Constance looked suddenly at Lally as Frank 
said these words, and at once the secret was 
revealed ! With woman's quickness, Constance 
saw the whole truth. She had for some time 
suspected it, for she had so wondered at the 
absence pf anything like pleasure in Lilly's 
manner, or evidence of interest in Frank. She 
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seemed to shun him, rather than seek him; and 
then her constant tears and dejection ! All was 
clear to her now ; she had accepted him, Idving 
Arthur! 

Frank murmured a few tender words to Lilly, 
and departed ; and Constance went to her " own 
room," to think what she could do, — whether 
she should speak to Lilly about her suspicion, — 
whether she had any right to interfere in the 
matter — which truly she felt she had not ; — 
yet if she could help her ought she not to try, 
— ought she not to save her, if she could, from 
such a sin as marriage without love ? After a 
long consultation with herself, she decided that 
she must leave the matter to Lilly, and endeavor 
to lead the conversation to the subject, and see 
if she could win her confidence. She went 
down stairs with this determination, and found 
Lilly where she had leit her — still in the draw- 
ing-room ; and she could see she had been weep- 
ing. 

" Well, dear Lilly, I do indeed most heartily 
congratulate Mr. Stapleton on his good fortune. 
Do you feel very happy ? " • 

" Yes," answered Lilly, in a low voice. 

" You will be married at once, I suppose ? " 

" Oh ! no, no. I am too young." 

" But Mr. Stapleton seems quite to expect 
you will." 

" I cannot help it ; I am too young. And we 
have not known each other long enough." 
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<< But if you love each other, what does that 
matter. You do love him, Lilly ? " 

<' Constance, dear Constance, ask me noth- 
ing, I implore. You cannot — you would not 
understand me. I am very wretched ; but nevor 
mind me:" and turning her head away, Con- 
stance could only see that she was weeping 
again, by the tears which fell on her clasped 
hands. 

" Lilly, dearest," said Constance, rising and 
going to her ; " do let me know what is wrong. 
1 may help, or at least comfort you. I love you 
so much, and cannot bear to see you unhappy. 
What have you to make you cry now? All 
looks so sunny ! " Still Lilly wept on, silently ; 
and Constance continued in a low, earnest voice 
— " Lilly, if, as I cannot help suspecting, you 
have accepted as your future husband — un- 
thinkingly — one you cannot love, have courage 
at once to tell him so. Do not lure him into a 
fool's paradise. It is a cruel wrong to any man ; 
— a wrong, the wretchedness of which is irre- 
mediable — eternal. ' Lilly, Lilly," she said, with 
increasing earnestness, "think before it is too 
late of the awful charge you will have addressed 
to you in the marriage service. Is it ' no impe- 
diment ' that you do not love the man you will 
be in God's sight pledging your faith to ? Let 
me, if you have not courage, undeceive him. 
Do, dear." 
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What possessed Lilly, — the gentle, yielding 
Ldlly, — to turn on that kind earnest friend a 
look of freezing coldness and dignity, and with 
the tears yet wet on her cheek, answer her — "I 
have never yet said that such is the case, Con- 
stance ; and I consider myself, thank you, quite 
able to conduct my own affairs. Why you 
should imagine I do not love Mr. Stapleton, I 
cannot think ; and I trust it will now be enough 
to tell you, that I shall marry him as soon as I 
think myself old enough for the grave responsi- 
bility." 

Constance was very quick tempered ; and she 
felt the hot blood mount to her face at this 
speech. But she seldom allowed her temper if) 
master her ; and, pausing a moment for time to 
conquer it, she said — 

" Indeed^ Lilly, I am sorry to have vexed yo», 
as I seem to have doiie. I should never have 
thought to venture such a remark, had you not 
this moment told me you were wretched. I had 
no wish to force your confidence ; only to help 
you, if I could." 

" Oh, dear; I was only vexed for the moment," 
said Lilly, with a little nervous laugh. " Let us 
say no more about it, but talk of something else. 
I have all my life been subject to fits of low 
spirits, particularly when any great event was 
taking place. And a young lady's marriage is a 
great event, is it not ? " 
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Constance was hot deceived. She could see 
that this light tone was forced, but she answered 
her lightly, too; and drawing her work-table 
towards her, began to involve herself in a quan- 
tity of frocks and other necessary garments, she 
was making for the poor family in whom she 
bad taken such an interest. 

They both worked on silently for some time^ 
and then Constance said in her usual gay, bright 
voice, as though all trace of the late unpleasantry 
had departed from her mind, — 

" I have been so busy settling what I can do 
for these poor people ; and I have determined at 
length that my protegee, Martha, shall go and 
live with them. She is of no use here, and that 
poor sick woman will be glad of her assistance ; 
and I can pay her for her board and lodging, 
which will be an excuse to give her money, and 
will be a little certainty to look to when her 
husband is out of work. Do you not think it a 
good, arrangement ? " 

" Yes, indeed I do, very," said Lilly. You are 
much to be envied, Constance ; you are always 
doing some good. You have so much in your 
power." 

" But every one has it in their power to do 
good*" 

" But such a little, Constance." 

" Well, but a great many * littles ' make 
much ; and it is our duty to do what we can. I 
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often think of those words, — * She has done 
what she could.' I think it is such an encour- 
agement to our feeblest efforts, and especially to 
women whose power is limited. It is only frora 
those to whom * rmLch is given, that miich shall 
be required.' " 

There was again a pause; and then Lilly, 
putting down her work, said — 

" Constance, dear, you are, I must say, a 
sweet temper. I was cross and unkind to you 
just now, and you have borne it so sweetly. 
Thank you for your patience. When you know, 
as some day you may, my history, you will freely 
pardon and excuse my petulance I know, and 
pity one whose weakness you never can — never 
will understand." 

Constance had not time to answer, for at that 
moment Aunt Fielding, who had just returned 
home, entered, and the next the servant announc- 
ed Mr. Warmsley and Mr. Stapleton. 

Oh! how gaily and merrily Lilly talked. 
With what fresh unwonted animation did she 
carry on the conversation, and look up so smil- 
ingly at Frank, until even Constance began to 
think she had misjudged her; and he was in 
ecstasies. 

Aunt Fielding had taken an immense fancy 
to Mr. Warmsley. The fact that he was lame 
and helpless would have been sufficient to claim 
an interest in her heart, without the powers of 
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fascination he had really possessed. But as it 
was, his charming singing, — she was a passion- 
ate lover of music, — his low, touching voice, the 
sweet, sld expression of his face, — all made a 
powerful impression on her; and he was con- 
stantly the subject of her conversation. She 
often affirmed that he had some hidden sorrow ; 
that she had watched him very narrowly, and 
was sure of it ; and though they all laughed at 
her for her romantic notions, she had adhered to 
them with great resolution. 

She was watching him now, — watching him 
as he was watching Lilly ; and then Aunt Field- 
ing decided in her own mind that a hopeless love 
for Lilly Walsingham, was the hidden sorrow 
she had believed he suffered from. She thought 
it kind to draw him away from the happiness 
which it pained him to witness ; and knowing 
his love for flowers, she asked if he would come 
into the conservatory, as she had a rose to show 
him, — a Devoniensis, — a great beauty. He 
followed her gladly; it was painful to witness 
that happiness, — but not precisely for the reason 
she thought. Once finding his love for Lilly 
entirely hopeless, with the power of a well-regu- 
lated mind he was graduUy overcoming it; it 
was passing away like one of those pleasant 
dreams which sometimes visit us, — whose viv- 
idness is startling, and yet we know it is a 
dream, and smile that it should haunt us so. 
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Now he felf for her that tender sympathy and 
interest which was love once, and he wa« glad 
that she was happy. The- pain which Aunt 
Fielding read in his face was the thought which 
often pained him, — that he should never be 
loved. He could not master that feeling, strug- 
gle as he would; to be loved was all his hope, 
and that he felt was vain. 

He remained with Aunt Fielding in the con- 
servatory, admiring and talking of the flowers, 
some time ; Constance soon joined them, leaving 
Lilly and Frank alone; and then Warmsley said 
he must go, for Mr. Belfast expected him back. 

" Come very early on Monday," said Con- 
stance, " for we must be very industrious. I 
only hope the weather will be fine; it is not 
nearly so warm as it has been, but we must 
hope for a warm, painter's day on Monday, — 
all lights and shadows, and then we shall aston- 
ish our friends with our art." 

She shook hands with him in that hearty, 
honest manner which is so pleasant. Constance 
always gave her hand "with her heart in it." It 
was her boast that she never gave one without 
the other, and never meant to do so. She stood 
watching him from the window as he drove 
away, and her suspicions about Lilly again 
entered her mind. What was the mystery? 
Why, if she did love Arthur, had she accepted- 
Frank? And then Constance wondered how 
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any one knowing the two could prefer Frank to 
Arthur; Arthur, with his crippled body, yet 
noble mind, — the beauty and purity of which 
shone in his face. How, in her eyes, did the 
handsome, gay, trifling Frank lose in the contrast 
with Arthur Warmsley! Lame and helpless, 
still he was never idle ; no moment of his time 
was lost, but was spent in his own self-improve* 
ment, or usefulness to others ; for there was not 
a cottage in the village where now he was not 
known and loved, — in which some little child 
was sent to school at his expense, — some aged 
person provided with comforts they could not 
afford to purchase, or some invalid found in 
medical attendance. Frank would perhaps have 
urged he had not money to spend in this man- 
ner ; but he had a greater blessing, — health and 
strength, with which he might have been useful, 
had he wished. And Constance stood thinking 
all this, and watching the little pony-chaise as 
iOng as she could see it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

They say best men are moulded out of fitults ; 
And for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad : so may my husband. 

Shakxspeise. 

A wedding! What universal interest and 
excitement does it produce, and in the country 
more particularly. 

Lilly and Frank Stapleton were to be married. 
Her scruples had been overruled ; for the parents 
on either side would not hear of the engagement 
being prolonged; and as soon as arrangements 
could be made, and the trousseau finished, the 
wedding was to take place. And now those few 
weeks had rolled away, and Lilly, who had been 
home, had returned to the Parsonage with her 
parents, (as by her express wish, she was to be 
married at Siberf s Wold,J and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stapleton were there also, and two of Frank's 
sisters ; and every nook and cranny of the house 
was fuU. 

Aunt Anne was all business and importance. 
Arthur, quiet as usual; he had wished to go 
home, to make more room, he said, but Mr. Bel- 
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fast would not hear of it ; and without exciting 
suspicion he could not well persist in being away 
at the wedding. 

It was fixed for the first day in August, and it 
came lovely, and warm, and still — so still that 
the bride's veil was not stirred as she walked to 
church. It was a pretty wedding, worth coming 
to see, for it was simple and unostentatious, and 
yet the effect was charming. The bride and her 
four bridesmaids — Constance being the fourth — 
were all in white. She, the pretty, interesting 
bride, so quietly dressed, and yet with such good 
taste ; a white bonnet, with a point lace veil — 
Constance's present — no flowers outside or in, 
only her long, fair ringlets underneath, rendering 
flowers unnecessary, with an embroidered Indian 
muslin dress, and cloak. This formed her sim- 
ple toilet. They all walked, for a little gate in 
the garden led into the churchyard, and it would 
have been folly to have had carriages. 

Of course the whole village was out to see 
them. Constance had tried to teach the school 
children to strew the path with bouquets of 
flowers; but when 'did village school children 
do such things elegantly, except in books. They 
only looked very red in the face as the bridal 
procession came along, and grasped the flowers 
tightly in their hands. Some few of them, when 
they went past, threw their flowers down, but 
that was all. However, the boys could cheer; 
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— they are never loath to make a noise, and as 
the wedding party returned again, a loud and 
deafening " hooray " rent the air. 

Arthur had not gone to church. He said his 
lameness would prevent his joining them to 
walk; for he could not bear to face the crowd, 
and he would rather be at home to receive them ; 
and with his sweet smile he ajdvanced to meet 
the weeping bride — weeping so bitterly now, 
that Frank's face, which had been beaming with 
joy, was clouded. 

" Lilly, dearest — my darling — my wife," he 
exclaimed tenderly, " pray, pray, do not weep so. 
It makes me fancy you repent this step. But it 
is a solemn service, Arthur, old fellow," he said, 
grasping heartily the hand held out to him. " It 
is enough to upset her, is it not ? " 

" I have no doubt it is. Let Mrs. Stapleton 
sit down, she will soon recover." 

Mrs. Stapleton ! how well he had learnt his 
lesson. She had a right to that name but five 
minutes back, and yet he called her so without 
hesitation. Poor Lilly ! the weeping was grow- 
ing hysterical ; and when the rest of the party 
arrived, they found her without her bonnet, on- 
the sofa; her head resting back on her young 
husband's shoulder, and Arthur standing by hold- 
ing a glass of water. 

Good Aunt Anne was soon by her side, with* 
restoratives ; and she began to grow calmer, so- 
IS 
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that she got throngh the breakfast, and the ter- 
rible speechifying tolerably well ; and was car- 
ried off by her bridesmaids, to be dressed in her 
travelling gear ; when she was dressed, she asked 
to see her Uncle alone. 

He came to her, looking pale and agitated ; 
performing the ceremony had been almost too 
much for him. 

" Dearest Uncle," she said, and again the tears 
burst forth, " I want you to kiss and bless me, 
here alone, and promise me you will pray for 
your poor child ; that she may be helped in her 
new life, to do her duty. Uncle, dear, I need 
your prayers ; but I will try to be a good wife.'* 

" And you will succeed, my little one. Why 
do you weep so, are you frightened at the charge 
you have undertaken ? " 

"Yes! I think I am." 

" You need not be ; Frank is much improved, 
and loves you dearly ; only my child be constant 
in prayer. Do nothing without first asking a 
blessing, and then you need never fear but that 
aU will work together for good." 

" I must hope so, dear Uncle ; but think of me 
often, and come and see me when you can." 

Her loving, clinging embrace of the good old 
man, whom she loved more fondly than her own 
father, was interrupted by Frank, who came to 
say that the carriage was at the door ; and so 
she left the Rectory, which had so long been 
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her happy home. And all the evening after- 
wards Mr. Belfast found he was continually 
compelled to correct himself for calling her 
« Annie ! " 

Constance sat up very late that night, talking 
to Aunt Fielding, over her bedroom fire, of 
the wedding and all that had transpired ; and 
then Auntie told her of her suspicions about 
Arthur. 

" Well, Aunt, that is very strange, for in my 
opinion Lilly loved him ; and therefore why was 
it not a match?" 

" That I can't say, Conny dear ; but I feel as 
sure as I ever felt of anything, that he was in 
love with her ; poor fellow, I like him so much, 
don't you?" 

'* He is very good. Auntie, I think." 

" That he is, and if I were a young girl in- 
stead of an old woman, I should be quite in love 
with him ; and I think Miss Lilly was a great 
goose to choose that rattle-brained Frank Staple- 
ton instead." 

" But Auntie, Mr. Warmsley is a cripple." 

" Well, and what of that ? that only makes love 
niore necessary to him. Poor fellow, I dare say 
he thinks no one will ever love him, or marry 
him, on that account, but I know if I were a rich, 
handsome girl, I would marry him." 

" Dear Auntie, you are quite romantic. I sup- 
pose you can well understand the answer of the 
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young lady, to Sir Robert Barclay, when he 
wished to resign all pretensions to her on ac- 
count of his mutilation in the war: ' Tell him I 
will marry him if he has body enough left to 
contain his soul.' " 

"Yes, I can indeed. A noble answer; she 
must haye been what Leicester would call a 
' trump.' I only hope, my dear, Mr. Warmsley 
will some day meet with a girl who has sense 
enough to love him for his true heart and great 
mind, and not weak enough to care for his de- 
fects." 

" I hope so too, Auntie, if he wishes it. But 
suppose we go to bed ; it is very late, and I am 
very sleepy." 

" Yes, my dear child, you must be. I'll 
make myself scarce immediately." And affec- 
tionately kissing her niece, they parted for the 
night. 

But sleepy as Constance professed herself, she 
did not go to bed, but drawing aside her blind, 
looked out on the still night. The lights in the 
upper rooms at the Parsonage could be plainly 
seen from her room ; and in one she knew to be 
Arthur's there was a light still burning. She 
never questioned why, but since she had lesurnt 
which room was his, she liked to watch and see 
how long he sat up. It had grown a habit now, 
the faint glimmer she had learnt to look on as a 
companion: and always as she looked at it 
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Shakespeare's sweet image came to her mind, 
that that little candle's light " shone like a good 
deed in a naughty world ; " and she stood watch- 
ing it now, and thinking of her Aunt's words 
and of Lilly, and a crowd of thoughts, until the 
little star-like ray was extinguished, and then, 
and only then, she sought her own rest. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Be snre, to have foand the key to one heart, is to have found 
the key to all ; that truly to love is truly to know, and truly to 
love one is the first step towards truly loving all who bear the 
same flesh and blood with the beloved. — Yeast. 

A FEW daysT passed away, and then Aunt 
Fielding proposed a call of ceremony after the 
wedding at the Parsonage, to which Constance 
consenting, they started forth. 

They only found Miss Belfast at honae, who, 
quite lost without her young companion, was 
glad enough to see them. " Her brother," she 
said, " was out in the Parish, and so was Mr. 
Warmsley; very much against my wish," she 
continued, " Mr. Warmsley has gone to see a 
child with the scarlet fever. • The poor little 
thing is a great favorite of his, and is given over. 
She doats on him so, and won't be quiet or easy 
without him ; and when I begged him not, he 
said, in his sweet persuasive voice, ' there i? no 
resisting, she will soon be where I cannot follow 
her, and where she will* need no earthly comfort; 
while she is here, let me comfort her if I can.' 
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But he is so delicate, I feel quite uneasy about 
him, I assure you." 

" Well, it is running a risk, certainly," said 
Aunt Fielding, " but in so good a cause we 
must hope he will get no harm." 

«' What child is it. Miss Belfast," asked Con- 
stance. 

" Little Milly Hope ; her father is a railway 
porter." 

" Oh ! I do not think she is one of ray ac- 
quaintances. She is not one of my Sunday 
scholars, I think. By-the-by, that reminds me 
that I will, if you will allow me, take dear Lilly's 
little scholars, on Sunday, at least, if they are 
not provided with a teacher." 

" No, they ate not. I shall be very much 
obliged to you, if they are not too many for 
you." 

" Not at all. I have very few ; and with those 
I shall get a nice class." 

'.' My brother is quite in spirits at the hope of 
getting rid of Mrs. Hunt without exciting the 
wrath of the whole parish. He has found that 
she cannot bear teaching, and would gladly give 
it up. There is a matron wanted at the Union 
— an excellent situation — and he thinks he 
can get her that ; and then, with a regular train- 
ed mistress in her place, we shall get on much 
better." 

" Oh, yes, that will be admirable. Mrs. Hunt 
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was a great horror of dear Lilly's. You have 
heard from the bride and bridegroom, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Yes. They arrived qnite safely at their first 
destination ; and this morning I had a line an* 
nouncing their arrival at the Holme, as their 
place is called ; and Lilly seems enchanted with 
it Now, Miss Fielding, I want you to do me a 
favor. Take compassion on my loneliness, and 
let this dear girl come and stay with me a bit. 
I do so miss the yonng voices I had grown used 
to, and I get quite sad and foolish. May she 
come ? " 

" I've nothing to do with it. Miss Belfast. 
We must ask the Papa if he will spare her." 

" Well, do ask, and use your influence to ob- 
tain consent. You will not object to cheer an 
old woman's loneliness, will you. Miss Gres- 
ley?" 

"No. I shall be very happy, I am sure, if 
Papa and Aunt will spare me. But he will say 
that so near as we are, we ought to be content 
with a daily visit." 

^ " Oh, no, it is very different. Many days the 
weather might prevent you, and* a thousand 
things. Oh, pray, come. We all want en* 
livening; for we miss Lilly and Frank dread- 
ftiUy." 

Constance promised she would do all she 
could, and arranged that, with her father's con- 
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sent, she should come the very next day, and 
they took their leave. 

In the Park, walking amongst the trees, they 
saw Mr. Gresley. 

" Aunt, for gracious sake, look at Papa. Did 
you ever see such a Robinson Crusoe ? " ex- 
claimed Constance, as well she might. On one 
shoulder sat a pigeon, on the other a starling; 
three dogs and a lame duck followed him ; and 
at a little distance, a small, white kitten stood 
rubbing herself against the root of a tree, having 
actually followed him thus far from home, but 
appearing afraid to go farther. 

" Papa, we have been laughing so at you," 
said Constance, as they approached him. 

" Have you, miss ? What for ? My com- 
panions ? " 

" Yes. You look so funny." 

" Well, I've been very cross, and as a remedy 
I came out with my dumb friends, with whom I 
could not quarrel, in hopes of recovering my lost 
temper." 

" What has vexed you, dear ? " asked Aunt 
Fielding. 

" Why, that everlasting Martha, — at least 
not her exactly, poor thing, — but the servants, 
who are greater idiots than she is. Thomas was 
out, and they must needs send her to answer the 
front door. It was the Miss Freelings, and the 
moment she saw them, she exclaimed, * Missis 
just will be glad she was out' " 
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" Oh, my dear father, you never mean it. 
Who told you?" 

" I heard her. The library door was open. I 
came out at once, and overpowered them with 
civility; but they looked furious, and walked 
themselves off" 

^^ Grood gracious, Constance, let us go at once 
and call on thehi, and see if we cannot smooth 
them down," said Aunt Fielding. '" It will not 
do for us, as new comers, to affront any one." 

*' I approve of Aunt Fielding's suggestions. 
Gro at once, Conny, and remedy this mistake of 
your unfortunate Martha's. How, by the way, 
did she know you were not very fond of the 
Miss Freelings ? " 

" I fear I must have injudiciously said so be- 
fore her. But my indiscretions will not be 
revealed by Martha any longer. I have a capi- 
tal plan in my head for her. But I forgot to 
tell you a delicious thing she §aid yesterday to 
me. She was looking at poor mamma's picture, 
and she suddenly said, '< You're not like your 'ma^ 
ma'am, are you ? ' 'I don't know, Martha,' I 
answered. ' Some people say I am.' ' Oh, no, 
ma'am,' she said, ' you ain't ; your 'ma was so 
good looking.' " 

The story, and the admirable imitation of 
Martha's voice, was irresistible, and in spite of 
his vexation, Mr. Gresley laughed heartily. 

" Well, go now," at length he sa^d, " and 
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make your apologies to the Miss Freelings, 
pray." 

They lived, these young ladies-, at the end of 
the village, in a house built of red brick, with a 
startling brass knocker, in which the maid of all 
work took an especial pride. Every morning 
she might be seen diligently brightening it ; and 
it certainly did justice to her care, for it shone, 
as she said, " like gold itself." 

With this wonderfully bright knocker, Con- 
stance gave a lady-like rap, and it was answered 
by the damsel aforesaid. 

" Are the Miss Freelings at home ? " inquired 
Constance. 

" No, ma'am ; but missus is. Won't you step 
in?" 

Constance looked «at her Aunt, who nodding 
assent, they >vent in. 

In the parlor sat " missus," a surprisingly fat, 
but good-tempered looking old lady, who made 
several ineffectual attempts to get out of her 
chair, which Constance, seeing her difficulty, 
prevented, by begging her not to disturb herself; 
and the poor old body seemed very glad to avail 
herself of the permission. 

"Take a chair. Miss Gresley, and you, ma'am, 
pray. I'm sorry my daughters are out." 

Constance politely expressed her regret, and 
quickly proceeded to the business in hand; beg- 
ging Mrs. Freeling to inform her daughters that 
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she bad come to apologize for the disconrteous 
manner in which they had been received at the 
Park, and stating the reason. 

" Oh, it's no consequence, my deat young lady, 
at alL I'm sure my girls thought nothing of it. 
Servants are so stupid sometimes. They'll come 
and see you again when you are at home. I was 
going to say I expect them in, but I can't say 
that, for I've given up expecting them on visiting 
days. I waited for them till dinner was spoilt, 
and then had it without them. I'm wicked 
enough to wish they did not belong to this 
society, for it's a dreary life I lead. But then I 
think that's very selfish, and try to be contented ; 
but you see the worst of it is, my eyes are not 
so good as they were, and I can't see to read. 
I often say to Charlotte, can't one of you go at 
a time, and the other stay to read to me ? But 
they tell me no ; that there is so much to do ; 
and it's very good of them to give up so much 
time to the poor. I ought not to complain. And 
poor girls, it is not their fault I can't see to read, 
nor am not able to move about; so I try to make 
the best of it, and sleep away the time. Yet how 
there can be so much to do in such a small place, 
I can't think." 

All this was said with so much good temper 
and kindliness, that Constance was quite 
touched, and more than ever confirmed in her 
opinion about district visiting. Could this be 
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the charity taught by Christ ? These girls were 
leaving their poor, old, infirm mother alone hour 
after hour, even unheeding her request that one 
- of them should stay with her. How would they 
answer for this neglect of their only remaining 
parent ? 

" If you would accept me as a substitute, and 
not consider me intruding, I should be delighted 
to come and read to you," said Constance. 

" Oh, my dear Miss Gresley, I could not think 
of troubling you." 

" It will be no trouble, I assure you. I shall 
be quite glad of the employment." 

" WeU, I'm sure, it would be quite a treat to 
me, and I should be very grateful." 

*' It shall be settled, then, that I pay you a 
visit every day." 

" Dear, dear, how very kind of you," said the 
poor old lady, pressing Constance's hand affec- 
tionately, tears glittering in her dim eyes. 

" Shall I bring a book with me, or have you 
any here you wish to read ? " 

" I think I would rather you brought one, if 
you please. Dear heart, I don't know how to 
thank you." 

'^ Then do not try," said Constance, smiling. 
** I shall say good-bye now until to-morrow." 
And Constance, shaking hands warmly with her' 
new friend, departed with her Aunt. 

That night she could lie down with the blest 
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consciousness of having done some good in the 
day. 

The Miss Freelings might ask, What good ? 
Might think, in their own self-conceit, how much 
more they had done, who had been in the haunts 
of the poor all day. But He who seeth in secret, 
and openly rewards, knew which had done His 
will the most truly; which had most faithfully 
obeyed His command, " Let not your left hand 
know what your right doeth." The whole parish 
knew that the Miss Freelings had been going 
from cottage to cottage, armed with tracts, dis- 
tributing spiritual food to those who professed the 
saddest destitution ; that they had, in company 
with several other ladies, discussed in a business- 
like manner whose bitter sorrow, or need, or sick- 
ness, was to be relieved, and had bestowed some 
money on the least deserving. But the whole 
parish did not know that Miss Gresley had 
cheered these active ladies' lonely, neglected, 
mother's heart, by promising to while away some 
of the time which was so tedious to her. They 
did not know the sick she visited, the naked she 
clothed, and the hungry she had fed, all silently 
and in secret. Even by her father all was not 
known she did, for she neglected no home duty, 
forgot no whim, no comfort of his ; so that none 
but One knew with what earnestness of purpose, 
and yet simplicity of mind, she fulfilled His 
commands. 
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Her father, who could not bear to deny her 
anything, consented that she should go to the 
Parsonage, but only for a week, for the house 
was so dull without her ; and so she was up and 
about early, for she would not for worlds dis- 
appoint Mrs. Freeling, and she wished to take 
Martha to her new home. 

Poor Mrs. Bromly had willingly consented to 
receive her, and was most grateful for the hand- 
some allowance which Constance gave for her. 
Martha's sorrow was great at leaving her beloved 
mistress, but Constance persuaded her of the real 
good she would be doing, the useful life she 
would be leading ; and as whatever she said 
was Martha's law, she was consoled, and went 
contentedly, under a promise that Constance 
would come often to see her. 

From Mrs: Bromly's, Constance went to 
Mrs. Freeling, whom she found anxiously ex- 
pecting hei*"; and for two hours she read aloud 
to her, amply repaid by the delight which her 
hearer evinced, and the assurance that thinking 
over it all would amuse her till she came again. 

At the end of the two hours the pony-chaise 
came fpr Constance, containing the small 
amount of " luggage," she needed for her short 
visit, and with many reiterated thanks from 
Mrs. Freeling, she started for the Parsonage. 

Aunt Anne was charmed to see her, for she 
was full of troubles. Mr. Warmsley had been 
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sammoned to the death-bed of his little favorite, 
and had just returned after closing the poor little 
thing's eyes, quite knocked up, and was gone to 
lie down ; and her brother was gone to Mrs. 
Oakly's, who had sent for him in the greatest 
trouble about her daughter. She had left her 
home, nobody knowing how or where she had 
gone. 

" I do feel so worried, you cannot think. It is 
quite a pleasure to see your bright face." 

" Then I am quite glad I came," said Con- 
stance, heartily. And she sat readily to work to 
amuse and distract Aunt Anne's attention from 
the contemplation of her troubles. 

Mr. Belfast returned, looking worried and dis- 
tressed, too ; for Mrs. Oakly, in a torrent of sor- 
row and passion, continued during the whole 
time bitterly to accuse Frank as the author of 
her present sorrow, and his visit had been use- 
less, for he had left her still inconsolable. 

The next day the troubles at the Parsonage 
had not cleared away, for Warmsley was so ill 
they had called in medical aid. Their fears had 
been a little moderated by the assurance that it 
was not the disease he had caught, but a fever 
from over-fatigue and excitement, the cure of 
which must depend on perfect quiet and great 
care. 

How invaluable was Constance now. With 
what tact and skill did she manage to secure to 
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him this needful quiet. How many pleasant, 
cooling drinks she could make, which were so 
refreshing to his parched lips and throat. How 
she cheered, with her bright hopefulness, the 
drooping spirits of the Rector and his sister. 
But how, in the solitude of her own room, with 
the tears raining down her cheeks, she prayed for 
the safety and restoration of the invalid, none 
knew but He who heard her in " Heaven, His 
dwelling place." . 

Only those who have experienced it, can tell 
how wretched is a house in which one of its 
members " lie sick unto death." The waking in 
the morning with a weight on the mind ; a feel- 
ing of "something the matter;" the hushed 
voices, and the constant dread of a sudden noise 
startling the invalid from a slumber which the 
patient nurse has, perhaps, just soothed him 
into ; the waiting anxiously for the doctor, and 
when he is come, dreading to hear his opinion ; 
the faces without smiles; the voices without 
laughter. This, all this, they were suffering at 
the Parsonage, only supported through it by 
Constance. 

She had written home to be allowed to stay 
a little longer, and to ask " dear Auntie " to read 
to Mrs. Freeling, arid go and see poor Martha, 
for she could not be spared. Aunt Anne, who, 
with the servant, took turns to sit up with Ar- 
thur, was getting worn out at the end of the 
14 
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week, and Constance begged to be allowed to 
take her place. They could not obtain a nurse 
in the village ; but if he was not better the next 
day, they were going to send to the nearest 
town for one. 

" My dear child," said Aunt Anne, in reply to 
Constance's demand, "what will your father 
say ? He will not like it, I fear." 

" My dear Miss Belfast, my father likes me to 
be useful. I am sure he would be the one to 
urge me to do this if I had not proposed it. 
Why, I have sat up with one of our poor labor- 
ers three nights together, and Papa made no 
objection. So now I shall go and take a brisk 
walk round the garden, where you can send if 
you want me, and make myself fresh and strong 
for to-night ; and I shall take Jane with me, as 
it is her turn also to sit up." 

How, in the wild fancies of his fever that 
night, did Arthur puzzle and wonder who it 
could be that was waiting on him so tenderly. 
Sometimes he thought it was his mother. No 
other touch, he fancied, could be so gentle, so 
soothing. Then it was the little child he had 
watched sink into her sweet, eternal slumber. 
At length, when she brought him one dose of 
medicine, he asked who she was. She softly 
answered, " Constance ; " and murmuring that 
name again and again, he sunk to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Oh ! deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 

The power who pities man has strewn 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 

Bryant. 

On the breakfast table at the Holme are 
several letters. Onie amongst them is for Lilly. 
She did not recognize the handwriting, and was 
therefore in no haste to open it, but made the 
tea first, and placed her husband's chair, and 
opened and cut the newspaper for him.^ She 
was most particular in paying him these atten- 
tions. Nothing would she omit that could min- 
ister to his comfort; but had he been more 
observant, he would have seen duty,^not love, 
dictated her actions. Well for his comfort he 
was the light-hearted, thoughtless being he was. 
So that she was there when he came home from 
the long rambles he took, too far for her to 
accompany him, and spoke in her usual voice, 
he was satisfied. He never noticed that she was 
so much, paler since she was his wife, that her 
step was slower, and her smiles less frequent. 
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He could not, for duty's sake, have ministered 
to the comfort of another as she did ; and judg- 
ing her by himself, he believed it was for love, 
and so never doubted but that she was happy. 
She always came down stairs first. He never 
hurried, because he liked to find everything 
ready when he came down ; and he liked to see 
her in her pretty morning dress, waiting iof him, 
with a rosebud, or some flower she had gathered 
for him, and which she pinned herself in his 
button-hole, and received in return an affections- 
ate kiss. 

He came down this morning just as she opened 
her letter, and glanced at its contents. Why that 
sharp cry of agony? 

" Lilly, dearest, what is it ? " he asked, hurry- 
ing to her side. " Have you bad news ? " 

She gave no answer for a second, and then, 
with a powerful effort, she said : — 

" Yes, rather." 

What could she say ? She niust show him 
the letter, or tell him its contents, and then what 
would he think of that sad cry she had uttered. 

" Rather ! My darling, it must be something 
very sad to cause such an expression of sorrow," 
he said, stooping to pick up the flower she had 
dropped, and placing it himself in his coat 
« May I not know ? " 

"Oh yes," she answered. And tremblingly 
she placed the letter in his hands. It ran thus : — 
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" The Paraonage. 

"Dearest Lilly, — By your Aunt's desire, I 
write to tell you that they are in great distress 
here, in consequence of the alarming illness of 
Mr. Warmsley. The doctor has just gone, and 
he says, unless there is a change for the better 
to-morrow, he has no hope of him. I am here 
to assist your Aunt. I will write again when 
any change takes place. 

" Yours affectionately, 

" Constance." 

Frank read it twice carefully, while Lilly sat 
breathless, and then he said, looking up full in 
her face, — 

" Well, this is sad news, dear ; but while there 
is life there is hope. We must not despair. 
Arthur is too good to be spared easily, is he 
not?" 

Kindly — calmly he spoke; but he saw it all; 
and from that moment his short-lived happiness 
was gone. 

They ate but little, and never spoke. She 
was afraid to break the silence; but when he 
said the breakfast might be cleared, he had 
finished, she rose, and going timidly to him, 
said, — 

"Dearest Frank, I have not pinned your 
flower : let n^e." 

She had never felt for him before so near a 
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feeling of love, as now when she had so wronged 
him. 

He looked up at her. Her soft blue eyes were 
swimming in tears. He kissed her, as usual, 
when she had fastened the flower, and rising 
silently, he left the room. 

Oh ! what a wretched day for both of them I 
Wretched for the wife, who sat with clasped 
hands and pale face, streamed with tears ; first 
deploring the past miserable weakness, which 
had induced her to marry, when, at least, she 
might be under the same roof with Arthur, 
assisting to nurse him, as Constance — happy 
Constance — was; then, shuddering at her pres- 
ent wickedness, that she, a wedded wife, should 
have such thoughts, and praying, in hopeless 
wretchedness, that God would blot them out. 
Poor Lilly! how ill-trained was she for such 
affliction. She had no energy to conquer it, no 
fortitude to bear it ; and so she sat weeping, idly 
weeping, all that long, sad day. 

They dined late, and till dinner, Frank never 
returned. Who, of his old friends, would have 
known him? What a changed face! All its 
brightness and buoyancy gone ; his hair rough 
and damp with the evening dew ; pale and hag- 
gard as though weeks of sorrow had passed over 
him. It was his first trial — the first heavy sor- 
row he had ever known — the first lighting of 
that furnace of adversity which was to purify 
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him. By it he was thus severely taught how 
frail a reed he leant on when he trusted to 
another human being instead of the Rock of 
Ages. He loved Lilly as fondly as his nature 
could ; and in marrying her he trusted that her 
love would help him to lead a useful, sensible 
life. His ideas went no deeper than this. Mr. 
Belfast's and Arthur's constant, earnest warn- 
ings, and his own dissatisfied feelings, made him 
wish to alter his way of living ; but as yet he 
had not learnt to think and say, " Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before Thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called Thy son." Through 
much sorrow must he come to the knowledge of 
this merciful Father. He must learn to feel that 
"before he was aflOiicted he went wrong, but 
since, he had kept His law." 

He scarcely knew where he had been all day. 
He had been walking restlessly miles and miles, 
and felt quite worn out. It was bad enough to 
have become aware that she did not love him — 
the wife in whose affection he had felt so secure, 
whom he was daily loving more — but to know 
that she loved another, that she had married him 
loving another — was a grief that seemed to 
stun him, to stupefy him with its weight. He 
had felt, as he read the letter, that his only, 
wisest, and kindest course was to be patient 
with her ; and nobly had he mastered his feel- 
ings when he answered her so gently and calmly. 
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All his better nature was called forth by this 
unexpected blow, and during that long, weary- 
walk, he had determined that he would strive, 
by renewed care and tenderness to her, to win 
her love, — to cherish, as he had vowed he 
would, the poor little wife, who, for some reason, 
had been induced to wrong herself and him, 
which he could not fathom, and which he would 
never urge her to reveal. But he felt he needed 
a strength beyond his own to aid him in this 
resolve ; and that night he sought it in a more 
earnest, heartfelt prayer than had ever passed 
his lips before. The first sonrow had alresfdy 
done its work. 

It was a two days' post from Sibert's Wold, 
and they could not hear of the invalid the next 
day; but though he was in all their thoughts, 
they neither of them mentioned his name. Lilly 
was touched deeply by her husband's kindness, 
by his gentle seriousness, so unlike his light, 
trifling manner, and the expression of sadness in 
his once joyous face. It had been another long, 
sad day, and in the evening she went to him, as 
he sat with a book in his lap, which he was 
evidently not reading, .and putting her hand on 
his shoulder, said, — 

" My dear, kind hmband, shall I sing to you, 
or play at chess with you, or do something to 
amuse you ? " 

" No, thank you, love. I like to hear you sing, 
YkuiJL think you are not quite equal to it." 
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" Frank ! Frank ! " she said, sinking upon her 
knees by his side, and pressing her burning lips 
upon his hand, " you are too good. A thousand 
times better could I bear your anger than this 
undeserved kindness. I have been weak — 
wicked; — I have wronged you cruelly. How 
can you ever be kind to me again ? " Her sobs 
were choking her. He raised her from her knees, 
and placed her in a chair. 

"Dear Lilly," he said, " I think, for both our 
sakes, we will be silent on this subject. We are 
married now. The past is irremediable. Could 
I secure your happiness by the sacrifice of my 
own, I would, but I cannot. I can only promise 
that no action of mine shall make you more 
wretched. Why you have thus wrecked our 
happiness, I know not, I will not ask. Let us 
learn to bear it, and to comfort each other." 

" Frank, it is right you should know all, know- 
ing part, — and you shall, — but not to-night ; I 
have not strength." 

" No, no, dear girl, we will say no more about 
it, but as much as possible forget it. I would 
rather the subject was never named again, — or 
— his name, after the news I suppose we shall 
receive to-morrow." 

The morrow came, and with it the letter. It 
was from Aunt Anne this time. Lilly gave it 
silently, unopened, to her husband. How she 
dreaded to learn its contents. Frank saw "her 
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ashy pallor, and quickly breaking the seal, said, 
with a more joyful tone than he had yet spoken 
in,— 

** The crisis is past He is progressing favor- 
ably." 

Lilly made no answer ; but her lips moved, as 
though she would have spoken if she could. 

" Would you not like to read the letter, love ?'* 
he continued, handing it to her. 

She motioned it away, and shook her head. 
He put it back in its envelope, and laid it on the 
table ; and from that moment, Arthur Warmsley's 
name was never mentioned between them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The sea hath its pearls. 
The heavea hath its stars ; 
But my heart, my heart, 
My heart hath its love. 

Longfellow. 

Constance, somewhat woarn out with fatigue 
and excitement, had returned home, and Aunt 
Fielding's whole thoughts and attention were 
devoted to her. She had had a couch wheeled 
out on the lawn, and was sitting beside her read"* 
log to her. She would allow her to do nothing, 
but take perfect rest, and Constance was well 
content to submit ; for her powers were, for the 
time, exhausted, and she was glad to lie there, 
in that balmy summer air, gazing into the blue 
sky, watching the fleecy clouds sailing along — 
and dream — unlike Constance. She was a 
^ a worker," not a *' dreamer." How was this ? 
Auntie saw the change, and thought she knew 
the cause, but she said nothing. 

She had been reading some time, and paused 
for a moment to rest. 

" Auntie, dear, I hope he has his window open 
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to enjoy this lovely day. This balmy air, I'm 
sure, would do him good." 

« Who, my dear ? Old White ? " said Auntie, 
trying to loQk serious, but a sly smile lurkij)g at 
the corner of her mouth. 

" No, no. Auntie, Mr. Warmsley. Of course- 
I am thinking of my patient, like a good nurse." 

" Oh ! Mr. Warmsley. Yes, I should think 
Miss Belfast would be sure to let him breathe 
the air as soon as it is proper for him. But they 
must be very careful of cold. A relapse would 
be very serious, perhaps fatal." And she looked 
hard at Constance as she spoke. 

" There is no danger of that, I think," she 
answered, speaking hurriedly. " Dr. Elmey as- 
sured me that he was what he called * quite 
safe,' before I thought of coming away." 

The smile escaped from the corner, and spread 
itself all over Auntie's face ; but Constance did 
not perceive it, but went on to ask if the grapes 
and flowers had been sent up to the Parsonage 
which she had ordered the gardener to cut. 

" I do not know, love. But here comes your 
father. We can ask him." 

The question was put to him directly. He 
answered somewhat coldly in the ajSSrmative; 
and after talking a short time to his daughter, he 
said he wished to speak a word or two to Aunt 
Fielding ; and oflering her his arm, they walked 
away together. 
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" I wished to ask you, Frances," he said, when 
they were quite out of Constance's hearing, 
" whether you think this long visit to the Par- 
sonage has had any bad effect on Constance ? " 

"No, — not anything lasting; only a* little 
languor from the nursing and excitement." 

" Oh, I do not mean physically," answered 
Mr. Gresley, impetuously. " I mean on the mind, 
— thoughts, — heart — I suppose you would call 
it." 

« Not that I know of. How should it ? " 

" My dear Frances, you are unusually dense. 
If I must speak more plainly, then, — do you 
imagine she has got any love nonsense in her 
head about Mr. Warmsley ?" 

" Oh, if you mean that, — well, yes ; I should 
not wonder if she is a little touched." 

" Then, it is my desire that till she has for- 
gotten such nonsense, the visits to the Parsonage 
are discontinued, and all conversation about Mr. 
Warmsley." 

" My dear Tom, you are not in earnest ? " 

" Yes, quite in earnest." 

" Then I must be, too ; and tell you that, 
before you permitted the intercourse between 
the houses to be so constant, you should have 
thought of the probable consequences. It is now 
too late." 

" Consequences ! How could I or any one 
foresee that a young, lovely girl, like Constance, 
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could be such a — such a fool — as to want to 
throw herself away on a poor, decrepit, sickly 
fellow, like that." 

" Now, do not be in a passion, Tom, or you 
will not talk sensibly." 

" It matters little to me whether you think Fm 
sensible or no ; but once for all, I tell you that 
Constance must understand I will never consent 
to her marriage with Arthur Warmsley." 

" Then you must tell her yourself, for I can- 
not." 

" What ? Do you mean to say that it has 
gone so far that you dread to tell her ? " 

" I mean to say that if, as I suspect, (for mind 
you, I do not know,) Constance loves Arthur 
Warmsley, she will never forget him, and while 
she loves him, never marry another." 

" I am sorry to learn that my daughter is only, 
after all, like other silly, romantic girls ; that is 
all I can say. I rated her much higher." 

They walked on silently for some time, and 
then Aunt Fielding said, — 

" If you have nothing inore to say, I must 
return to Constance." 

" You will oblige me, perhaps, by discourag- 
ing any conversation about Mr. Warmsley ? " 

" Oh, yes, certainly ; as far as I can I will." 

" And at an early opportunity I will tell her 
what you refuse to tell her." 

And so, displeased with each other, they parted, 
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Mr. Gresley going into the hoja^fe,: and Aunt 
Fielding returning to Constance: 

The peace and happiness at the Parsonage 
can only.be imagined by those who have gone 
through so much anxiety. Every face wore a 
brighter expression. The servants began to sing 
about their work, and Aunt Anne to take up 
some long discarded knitting, which before she 
had not the heart to go on with ; and the dear, 
good Rector smiled again his old, happy smile. 
They looked a cosy party now in the library ; 
the Rector at his table writing, Aunt Anne 
Tvorking by the side of the invalid, who lay by 
the open window, in all the pure, tranquil enjoy- 
ment of returning health. Notwithstanding the 
pallor of his illness, he looked better far than 
before it, — so much happier. The care-worn 
look was- gone, — the touchingly sad expression 
-which had made it almost painful to look on 
him. There was a hopeful light in his eyes, and 
a calm smile on his lip, as though pleasant 
th6ughts were passing through his mind. 

"Do you think you are able to w^rite to your 
father, Mr. Warmslejy^? " asked Aunt Anne, " or 
shall I?" 

" I think I can write a few lines. But has not 
all the trouble I have given you earned for me a 
warmer name than that formal Mr. ? May I not 
be called Arthur?" 

" Yes, certainly, if you wish it." 
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" I do wish it very much. This illness, and 
your kindness, dear ' Aunt Anne,' have made me 
feel as though I belonged to you ; no one that 
does belong to me having shown much care for 
me." 

" Well, you know your father was in Scot- 
land," said Aunt Anne, with an attempt at an 
apology, although she felt really there was none 
for the cold-hearted father who had shown so 
little interest in his boy. 

" Ah ! we will not talk of it, nor think of it. 
I am very happy — happier than I hiaive ever 
been in my life." 

As he spoke the door opened, and the servant 
entered with a basket of flowers and grapes, 
which he brought to Arthur, saying — 

" With Miss Gresley's and Mr. Gresley's com- 
. pliments, sir, and would be glad to know how 
you are to-day." 

A flush covered the pale face to the forehead 
as he answered, — 

" My compliments and many thanks, and I 
am getting on very nicely. I wonder whether 
she is coming herself to-day. I fear not, by 
sending this," he said, when the servant had left 
the room. 

"Very likely not," said Aunt Anne, quietly. 
Aunt Anne was not so observant as Aunt Field- 
ing. 

The door opened again, and the servant re- 
■■ii i ring, said to his master, — 
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« 

" I beg your pardon, sir, I forgot to say you 
were wanted." 

" Me, Bennett ? " said Mr. Belfast looking up 
from his writing. 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Mayne wants to speak to 
you." 

" Show him into the dining-room. I will 
come." 

Gazing at' the pictures, his hands behind him, 
t stood Mayne when Mr. Belfast entered the room. 
• " Oh, good day to you, sir. I hope I'm not 
interrupting you inconveniently ? " 

" No, no, not at all. I am always glad to see 
you." 

" Thank you, sir. I won't detain you long. 
I wasn't particular busy, and I thought I'd like to 
run up and see you on a little matter of business. 
you see, sir, when I had — that is — I — well, 
then, when them dear children was with me, I 
saved for them a little money — not much, sir — 
but a little. They don't want it now, sir, — 
they'll have ten times that sum, — but I shouldn't 
like to touch it, nor put it to any use but a good 
one ; and I've been thinking I should like, for it 
to pay the schooling of two orphan childTen. 
They may have lost one or both parents ; but 
they must have lost one to make 'em eligible. 
Two orphans of this parish, you know, sir. It's 
enough to do that, and I should like it ; and I 
15 
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want you to settle, sir, who it's to be. I shall 
leave it to 'em in my will when I die." 

" I think it is a very excellent thing to do, 
Mayne, and I shall be very happy to help you if 
I can. But you would not like to choose the 
children yourself ? " 

" No, sir, I would rather you did. You know 
best who's deserving ; for I must stipulate that 
they are church folks, and decent, sir, — that the 
parents have been married, sir, you know." • 

" Yes, yes, I think that is quite right Well, I 
will instantly set about it, then, and endeavor to 
find two respectable children, upon whom your 
kindness will be well bestowed." 

"Thank you, sir. Then I'll wish you good 
day," he said, taking up his hat. " I should like 
to have it stuck up in the church, if you please." 

Mr. Belfast could not restrain a slight smile at 
this little touch of human weakness; but he 
assured him that the bequest would be duly 
placed in a prominent place in the church at his 
death, as it was not usual to do so before. 

Compelled to content himself with this assur- 
ance, the worthy man departed, and the day 
passed by quietly, dreamily, to the invalid ; and 
the next day he rose better still, and looking for- 
ward to being wheeled out on the lawn, and to 
a visit from Constance, who had now left the 
Parsonage about three days. As he expected 
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he had not been long beneath the old cedar tree, 
when she arrived, and came bounding out on 
the lawn towards him. 

" I am so glad to see you out here," she said 
Jieartily, holding out her hand to him frankly. 
" You are better, much." 

" Oh, yes, thank you, my kind, skilful nurse. 
But how long you have been coming to see inae." 

" Well, I have not been quite well myself," 

"Not well? Then your attendance on me 
was too much for you ? " he said, looking search- 
ingly into her face. 

" No, no. I was only a little tired. I am as 
well as ever now. Here comes Aunt Fielding 
to see you," she said, as the two Aunts stepped 
out from the library on to the lawn, and joined 
them. 

Aunt Fielding, though she expressed herself 
very kindly and warmly to Arthur, did not s^em 
quite herself. She appeared fidgety and uneasy, 
and was continually suggesting that it was time 
to go; while Constance, disregarding all her 
insinuations, chattered away to Arthiu*, with a 
face bright as a sunbeam, which seemed to 
reflect itself on Arthur, for he, too, looked all 
sunshine and happiness. 

As she had told Mr. Gresley, Aunt Fielding 
would not deliver his message to Constance, 
although, according to his wish, she encouraged 
no conversation about Arthur ; and when Con- 
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si:ance proposed a drive to the Parsonage, she 
endeavored, with many and varied excuses, to 
dissuade her; but finding she was bent on it, 
she quietly prepared to accompany her, although 
the whole time she felt what a storm was brew- 
ing. 

Mr. Gresley was at home when they returned, 
and immediately inquired where they had been. 
He heard the answer without a comment ; but 
two or three moments afterwards, requested Con- 
stance to come into his study with him. 

They were some time there. When Con- 
stance returned to the •drawing-room, it was 
with a face of deadly paleness, and an expres- 
sion of mingled pride and indignation, which 
her Aunt had never noticed before. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I pray thee chide not. She whom I love now 
Doth grace for grace and love for love allow ; 
The other did not so. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

As he had now recovered his strength suffi- 
ciently to write, Arthur resumed his journal, in 
which the only break was during his illness, and 
we will for the better delineation of his character 
glance at it too. 

" My first entry in my diary since a very 
severe illness of three weeks' duration ; caught I 
fancy by cftld and breathing an impure air, in 
watching by Millj Hope's death-bed. Dear 
child! with all my illness, I would not have 
missed seeing her innocent spirit return to Him 
who gave it. I never before witnessed death, 
and it was beautiful, so beautiful ! Would that 
all death-beds were such as hers. Her sweet 
smile haunted me, even when my own ideas 
wandered and were confused. I wonder if in 
recovery from illness people always feel as I do, 
so buoyantly happy, such a new strange feeling 
to me. Why am I so ? I think it is the exqui- 
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site care and tenderness I have met with, which 
makes me on better terms with myself: perhaps 
it is — well, I will not analyze it. I only know 
I am very happy and very gratefiil; and the 
thing which makes me w^onder at myself, is, 
that I should be happy and Lilly married! How- 
calm I felt on her wedding day too : only pained 
when I saw her weep so sadly; but she was 
always weak and nervous — I trust that was 
alL I earnestly wish her every happiness. But 
I have learnt in this, that is, if I needed to learn 
it, Giod's infinite wisdom, and mercy to me. I 
am quite sure now that by having my wish 
granted, * I should have perished at my own 
request.' Lilly was not made for me. My sad, 
dull nature wants a warmer, brighter atmos- 
phere than she would have had power to throw 
around me ; and she, poor girl, would have been 
wretched with me. What a coxcomb I must 
have been, to think she loved me, for a moment. 
I must never yield to such foolish fancies again, 
for the waking from them is not pleasant How 
I enjoyed the lovely summer air under the old 
cedar-tree to-day, where I received company too 
in state. What a charming little person is Aunt 

F . Wrote a few lines to my father. If I bad 

a son, — well, the least said or thought of that 
the better; * who art thou, O man, that judgest 
another.' I am very tired, but that pleasant 
fatigue which will purchase for me a good night." 
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What would the observant Aunt Fielding say, 
had she then read his inmost thoughts ? Why, 
with that " acuteness " for which she is famous, 
she would say but they are not his inmost 
thoughts, he has not written all he thinks ; and 
perhaps Aunt Fielding would be right. 

We have left her much disturbed by her 
niece's pale and indignant face : so after some 
time, unable longer to maintain silence, she 
said, — 

" My dear Constance, what is the matter ? " 

" A very foolish matter, dear Auntie." 

" Enough to make my Constance look very 
pale and angry, foolish or no." 

" Did you know why my father called me out 
of the room ? " 

" No, I did not know, but I guessed. About 
Mr. Warrasley, was it not ? " 

" Yes, Aunt ; and I cannot understand my 
father. He says I am not to go to the Parson- 
age any more while Mr. Warmsley is there. And 
pray am I to tell Mr. Belfast my father's reason, 
for of course I shall be compelled to assign one 
for such strange conduct — Aunt? What am I 
to do ? " 

" My dear child, I can scarcely tell you." 

" Disobey my father for the first time in my 
life," she said, as if thinking aloud ; and then 
suddenly looking up at her Aunt, she continued : 
'^ Yes, Auntie, it must be so. I am of age, and 
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so fat my own mistress. ' Fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath,' it is said, why will they 
doit?" 

" ' Children, oh/ey your parents in the Lord, for 
this is right.' Does not that come first ? " meekly 
answered Aunt Fielding. 

"I know that. Aunt; but this is so unjust. 
What can I do ? If there was anything against 
his character, — but he is good, pure, holy. Oh ! 
if we were all as good ; but so afflicted, with no 
one to love or care for him, not even his own 
father. Auntie, he will be so wretched if I — " 
and Constance, who sp seldom wept, leant her 
head on her Aunt's shoulder, and sobbed bit- 
terly. 

She let her lay there for some time, and then 
she softly said : — 

/ "Dear child, w6 must not have half con- 
fidences. You come to me for advice. I must 
know all your case before I can give it. Have 
you given any promise to Mr. Warmsley ? I 
will not ask if you love him, for I see you do." 

" No promise ; but I think we understand 
each other. But he thinks so little of himself, 
that he may only consider my affection sisterly; 
and though I fancy something I inadvertently 
said to-day has undeceived him, if I cease my 
visits, he will only then believe I have flirted and 
trifled • with him — with him who is sacred in 
his affliction. Aunt, spare me this, and I can 
■ ^ar anything." 
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" Well, now I think I see my way a little 
clearer. You shall obey your father ; and I will 
go and see Mr. Warmsley." 

" Oh ! no, no, Aunt ! Do not tell him, t)ecause 
if I am mistaken — " 

" My dear child, trust in me. I shall do noth- 
ing to shame you. Depend on me. Only do 
you keep up your spirits, and I make no doubt 
all will end well. Now suppose you go to your 
own room, and get rid of the traces of tears. In 
obeying your father, you must do it cheerfully, 
because that is wisest and best." 

Constance rose to do her Aunt's bidding ; and 
as soon as she had left the room. Aunt Fielding 
started off to the study in search of Mr. Gresley. 

" My dear Tom, I want to say a word or two 
to you." 

" Well, my dear, what is it ? " 

" About Constance." 

"Oh! now — now I've heard enough about 
that." 

" No, you have wo^," answered Aunt Fielding 
decidedly. " I must tell you that you are acting 
most injudiciously, and beg you earnestly to alter 
what you have said, and permit the visiting to 
go on." 

" What, and so run the risk of encouraging 
Constance in her romantic nonsense? Indeed, 
I'll do no such thing. I will keep them apart." 

« Tom, it is too late." 
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" Too late, nonsense, do not tell me — " 

" Very well. You do not prevent my going to 
the Parsonage, I suppose," 

• " Certainly not I do not wish to control your 
actions in any way." 

"And suppose Constance chooses to disobey 
you. She is of age." 

" Then she becomes her own mistress alto- 
gether, and not an inmate of my house." 

" Tom, you are wrong, very wrong. I hope 
you will not have to repent it." And without 
another word, Aunt Fielding left the room. 

The next day found her at an early hour at 
the Parsonage, and after chatting for a short 
time with Aunt Anne, she said she wished to 
speak with Mr. Warmsley, if it was not incon- 
venient. Aunt Anne told her she would find 
him in his favorite place, beneath the cedar tree, 
and that she knew he would be pleased to see 
her. 

With the little curiosity which was a slight 
weakness in Aunt Anne's character^ she was 
most anxious to know what Miss Fielding could 
want with Arthur ; but for some time her curi- 
osity was not doomed to be satisfied. 

After the inquiries about his health. Aunt 
Fielding led, with some slight trepidation, to the 
object of her visit. 

" Do you know you will not see Constance 
for some time again ? " 
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The erimson flush Aunt Fielding noticed, she 
thought a good sign. She continued with more 
courage : — 

" Perhaps you won't see her at all again while 
you are here." 

He managed calmly to say, — 

" Why not ? Is she going to leave Sibert's 
Wold ? " 

" No. But with all his good qualities, her 
father is a strange man. However, this is noth- 
ing to you, — I do not know why I bore you 
with it, only as she was here while you were ill, 
I thought you might w^onder if she did not come 
again." 

She paused and looked at him ; a thousand 
varying emotions seemed passing in his face; 
at length he laid his thin, white hand on hers 
and said, in a low earnest voice, — 

" Is her father angry that she nursed me ? Am 
I the cause of his forbidding her this house ? " 

" Well, I suppose it is something of that sort," 
said Aunt Fielding, trying to smile. 

A strange, wiM expression, half joy, half sor- 
row, seemed to grow in Arthur's face, as he 
looked searchingly at his visitor; and he said,— 

" My head feels spinning with the thoughts 
which are rushing madly through it. Why 
should Mr. Gresley give this order, if he did not 
think that she — Oh ! I dare not ; " and he fell 
back on his couch, and covered his eyes tightly 
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with his hands, as ihough to exclude some vision 
he dared not contemplate. And then Aunt 
Fielding's soft voice sounded like the most 
soothing music to him as she said, — 

" Poor Constance was in tears yesterday about 
this, and indeed has not smiled since; but my 
assurance that I would come to you has com- 
forted her very much. She was so anxious that 
you should know she was prevented coming." 

" God bless her," he answered, fervently. 
" Tell her from me, that if I never see her 
more, it may be a pleasure to her to know that 
she has made me happier than I can ever re- 
member to have been ; and that I shall look back 
to my illness with an intensity of feeling too 
deep for words, because it is associated with her. 
Thank you much for coming to me, and taking 
her this message." 

Poor little tender-hearted Aunt Fielding could 
not answer him, for what she would herself have 
called a " choky feel in her throat ; " so she only 
grasped him warmly by the hand, and went 
back into the house, where she stayed talking a 
short time to Aunt Anne, and then took her 
leave. 

That evening the servant brought Constance 
a letter, which she took from him with a trem- 
bling glance at her father, who was asleep ; and 
quietly leaving the room, carried it to her own 
to read, for she guessed truly from whence it 
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came. With swimming eyes and beating heart 
she read the following : — 

" The interview with your Aunt this morning 
has made me, I trust, not too bold — too imper- 
tinent ; but it has strengthened a hope which has 
lately sprung in my heart, that you — dare I 
write it! — love me. Is it possible I am so 
blest? I, whom some would turn from with 
only a withering look of scorn, have I gained 
your love ? If I am deceived — mad — dream- 
ing, ,you will not be angry with me, but unde- 
ceive me at once — in pity — with gentle kind- 
ness, I know you will. You are too good to 
trifle with me. I shall not* wonder — for from 
the first moment that I saw you, and found how 
far superior you were to any one I had ever seen, 
I thought with Helen, — 

* 'Twere all as one, 
That I should loye a bright, particular star. 
And think to wed it.' 

But if I am thus blest, will you read and then 

give the enclosed to your father, and send me 

one sweet word of comfort and encouragement? 

" Yours, with earnest, 

" grateful devotion, 

" A.. Warmsley.". 

The note for her father had fallen to the 

ground. She picked it up eagerly, and devoured 

its contents. It was a straightforward, manly 

offer for his daughter, without any reference to 
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the fact of his having denied her visits to the 
Parsonage, stating his prospects, and saying that 
although he was lame, he had never, with this 
one exception lately, been positively ill, and that 
he felt sure happiness would go far towards the 
entire recovery of his health. He was aware 
that his being crippled might be made an objec- 
tion ; but as Miss Gresley could waive that^ he 
felt sure Mr. Gresley would not make it a diffi- 
culty. 

Constance in delight, making sure that her 
father would not willingly make her wretched, 
for she could plead with him now that she knew 
Arthur loved her, .flew off to her father. But 
alas ! no pleading availed ; the obstinacy so 
inherent in his nature showed itself strongly 
now. He would listen to nothing : only repeat- 
ing again and again, that she should not, with 
his consent, throw herself so madly away. 

She rose calmly, finding all her efforts vain, 
and without another word, left the room; but 
that night, pressed to Arthur's lips, and, when he 
slept, resting on his heart, was a little note, con- 
taining only a few lines, but they had brought a 
brighter glance to his eye, a prouder smile on his 
lips, than had ^ver before rested there ; for his 
only earthly ambition was attained — he was 
loved, even as he wished to be loved 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

I find I loved thee but a little, and 

With that remained contented ; never dreaming 

How misery endears, and what a heap 

Of love was yet to come in company 

With thy affliction— What shall I do for thee ? 

John of Procida. 

The autumn, winter, and spring have passed, 
and the corn is ripening again to harvest, when 
we once more must visit the Holme, where we 
shall find Aunt Anne a guest. Lilly had written 
to beg her to come, for she was ill, and had 
hardly strength to perform her household duties. 
Aunt Anne hurried off directly, but was not pre- 
pared for the dreadful change which a twelve- 
month had made in her niece. The house, too, 
large and handsomely furnished, looked cheerless 
and dull and ill-managed, and at one glance 
Miss Belfast saw that she should find plenty to 
do. The servants seemed stupid and sulky, and 
were constantly giving warning, because the 
place was so dull ; and it was not to be won- 
dered at, that those who only came for hire 
should leave so cheerless and comfortless a situa 
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tion. Out of all Lilly hir^d, when she first mar- 
ried, one alone remained, a little girl she had 
brought from Sibert's Wold ; who loved her sad, 
gentle mistress, and coold not be tempted to 
leave her. 

Poor Aunt Anne, who had never very good 
spirits, felt very wretched on first awaking the' 
morning after her arrival, but she resolved to rise 
and at once vigorously set to work to reform 
matters, and get Lilly into better health and 
spirits. Before she had finished dressing, little 
Peggy came to say her mistress was not well 
enough to come down to breakfast, and would 
be obliged if Miss Belfast would make it. 

Accordingly, Aunt Anne hurried down stairs 
into the large dining room, where the breakfast 
was laid; and, ringing the bell, demanded 
whether she should make the tea, or whether 
they had prayers first ? 

" Prayers is not customary here, ma'am," ssdd 
the man, with something of insolence in his 
manner, as he placed the urn he brought with 
him on the table. 

Aunt Anne made no answer, but felt still more 
deeply how much the Holme needed reform. 
She waited breakfast a considerable time before 
Fmnk appeared. When he did come, he ate 
little and spoke less ; and immediately after- 
wards went out, and Aunt Anne went up to her 
niece, who had risen, and was in the room they 
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called the morning room, a pretty, cheerful apart- 
ment, opening into a small conservatory. ' 

" Why, my dear Lilly, why do you not break- 
fast in this room, particularly now you feel ill ? 
You might then slip on your dressing-gown, 
and have it here with your husband, which 
'"would be much more wholesome than taking it 
in bed." 

Lilly sighed, as she answered, — 
" Yes, Aunt ; I never thought of it before ; it 
would be much more agreeable. I will order 
them to lay it here to-morrow. I did not feel as 
though I had strength to get up and dress with- 
out my breakfast.'! 

" No, love. But to-morrow you shall have, at 
seven o'clock, a cup of hot, strong coffee, which 
will give you strength to get up ; and then you 
can make a sort of half toilet, and come in here 
to breakfast with us. Why, you do want your 
old Aunt with you, sadly." 

" 1 do, indeed, dear Aunt. I have lost all care 
in everything. Frank is seldom at horiie ; and 
when he is, he takes no interest in the house. 
He says it always looks dull and cheerless, and 
that I am always grumbling. And so would he 
be, Aunt, if he felt as ill and wretched as I do." 
" Oh ! but there must be no tears now I am 
come. That is not the way to treat your visit- 
ors. Now you Qontent yourself with trying to 
get well, and I will set the house in order with- 
16 
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out troubling you ; and you will see how com- 
fortable and different everything will soon be." 

But though she spoke so hopefully, Aunt 
Anne's heart sunk within her, as she remem- 
bered all her brotber*s prophecies, that this mar- 
riage would be a wretched one. 

From the time that Lilly's secret had escaped, ' 
this miserable state of things had began; for 
though Frank had still been most kind, and 
never reproached her, her own. conscience had 
given her no rest;, and instead of striving, in 
some measure,, to repay him for the wrong she 
had done him by making his home happy, she 
had given way to the deep sorrow which op- 
pressed her, till her health began to sink and 
render her unequal to any exertion. She neg- 
lected to call on her neighbors, till one by one 
they ceased to call on her. She never opened 
her piano, much as she knew her husband loved 
music ; for she had not spirits to sing. She left 
the management of the house to the servants, 
until waste and extravagance, without amuse- 
ment to compensate for it, made Frank angry; 
so that, unwilling to give way to his temper, or 
speak angrily to his unhappy wife, he was con- 
tinually out, seeking amusement anywhere, — 
too frequently at the Squire's, a rough, noisy 
bachelor, who had his house always filled with 
men of his own tastes, — loyers of huntings 
smoking, <kinking, and revelling of any kind. 
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Poor Frank ! Now if in early days you had not 
wasted your time, but acquired tastes of a higher 
and better nature, how they would have served 
you in this strait ! Still there is gold yet amongst 
the dross, but the refining fire must purify it. 

" Now that I have made you look quite cosy,'' 
said Aunt Anne, " I shall amuse you with all 
the news of Sibert's Wold I can think of." 

'*^Do, dear Aunt, I shall like that," said Lilly, 
as a smile which seemed to have "lost its way" 
stole over her face. She was beginning to take 
fresh heart and encouragement from the rapid 
change for the better Aunt Anne was affecting, 
and the comfort of seeing a kind female form 
beside her, with her work, prepared to talk to 
her and amuse her. 

" Now, where shall I begin ? Why, with the 
Parsonage, I think. Well, then, Mr. Warmsley 
has gone home for a bit, as I told you in my last 
letter. But I did not tell you why, because it 
was a secret. But it is not now ; I believe it is 
all to be settled. Constance Gresley and he are 
in love with each other ! Much to my surprise ; 
for the idea of that young, lovely girl liking a 
poor cripple like him ! Well, very naturally Mr. 
Gresley objected, and would not let Constance 
come to see us while Warmsley was there ; so 
he thought it better to go home, and awaj ne 
went. For a twelvemonth nearly now they have 
been separated, but it does not alter them a bit ; 
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only poor Constance is growing thin and pale, 
and losing her appetite ; and the last time I saw 
Annt Fielding, just before I came here, she said 
she should persuade the young folks to rebel if 
Mr. Gresley would not come round, for she was 
really afraid Constance would quite knock up. 
And your Uncle, who takes a great interest in it 
all, called on Mr. Gresley, to see what he could do, 
the day I came away, and he seemed to think it 
would all soon be settled. But I am sure I am 
quite of Mr. Gresley's opinion, — that it is a 
dreadful sacrifice. Well, then, the next bit of 
news is that Nelly Oakly ran away from home 
soon after you were married, and was not heard 
of for some time ; and then she wrote a letter to 
her mother, saying that the cruel treatment of 
her lover drove her from home, and that she 
neither knew nor cared what became of her. 
There was no address to her letter, excepting 
London, and her poor distracted mother has 
gone to seek her. I think she has been gone 
two months." 

Lilly, who from the opening of her Aunt's 
speech, with its startling intelligence, had felt a 
tightening at her throat which almost seemed to 
stop her breathing, managed now to say, although 
she little cared to hear, — 

" What had her lover done to her ? " 
" Why, refused to marry her, because she had 
got flighty and foolish, and' fond of dress ;" but 
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having got as far as this, Aunt Anne very sud- 
denly changed the conversation, as it occurred 
to her that Mr. Belfast had accused Frank as 
the origin of the girl's folly. And then Lilly 
ventured to ask more particulars respecting Ar- 
thur and Constance ; whether he was much in 
love. 

" Oh ! desperate. But no wonder ; she is a 
charming girl. However, now you must have a 
beaten-up egg in some sherry, for Peggy says 
you eat no breakfast. And then you must have 
a nap till luncheon. We will have the luncheon 
here. Will Frank come in to it ? " 

" No, Aunt, he never does," she answered, 
sighing ; for every word she spoke now came 
with a sigh. Still her Aunt's conversation had 
done her good. If Arthur was desperately in 
love with Constance, he never could have loved 
her, Frank loved her dearly, and a thousand 
proofs of it now rushed into her mind ; so that 
when her Aunt came back, (she had been to beat 
Lilly's egg herself,) she said, — 

" Aunt, dear, you must help me to be a better 
wife to poor, dear Frank, and make his home 
more happy. I fear I shall never be well and 
strong, but I will try to be cheerful." 

" To be sure, love, that is right ; and hav6 some 
friends to see you. You know Frank's a merry 
fellow, and cannot stand dulness. We must 
see if we cannot keep him at home, or we shall 
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have him in bad company, you know, and that 
will never do. And now we are alone, there is 
another thing I want to ask you. How is it you 
do not have prayers for the family ? " 

Lilly blushed crimson, as she answered, — 

" Well, really. Aunt, 1 do not know ; we were 
so late down of a morning, and Frank seemed to 
think it was not necessary." 

" Ah I my dear, but you know your Uncle 
warned you of letting Frank lead you wrong, 
instead of your leading him right. But never 
mind ; I will have a little talk with him, and see 
if I cannot get him to see the necessity for that 
which is so right and proper. I shall not leave 
you till I have set you all to rights, and see you 
with brighter faces than I have found you with." 

"Dear, kind Aunt, you have done me good 
already," said poor Lilly, fondly pressing her 
Aunt's hand. 

Aunt Anne stooped and kissed her wan, thin 
cheek, and assured her she would do all Bhe could, 
if Lilly would help her ; and she felt convinced 
that she would soon wonder why she should ever 
have been miserable. 

And she did persevere ; and very soon things 
began to assume a much more agreeable form. 
Frank stayed more at home, charmed with the 
affection his wife showed him, and pleased at 
the comfortable breakfasts in the morning-room, 
and Aunt Anne's kind, homely face, — and the 
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pleasant dinners, — and the meeting for prayers, 
to which he had consented, and which he ac- 
knowledged made him feel happier, and reminded 
him of the happy days at the Parsonage. 

Bat with all this change for the better, Atmt 
Anne saw with an anxious, heavy heart, that a 
sorrow would soon overshadow the Holme wh^^fa 
she had not power to avert. Lilly day by day, 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, grew worse. 
At first, with her Aunt's careful watching and 
nursing, she had rallied considerably ; but never 
very strong, the inward fretting, which had gone 
on so long, bad done its work, and Lilly was 
gradually fading out of their sight. As yet 
Fmnk did not perceive it ; to him she seemed 
better, for she never saw him now without a 
smile ; and some evenings she would sing to 
him, or play at chess with him: she was so 
anxious now — now that the night was coming, 
to do the work of the day. 

A few weeks passed on, and Mr. Belfast, who 
was very lonely at the Parsonage, wrote to beg 
Aunt Anne to return. She could not bear the 
thoughts of leaving Lilly, although she bad been 
for some time fidgeting about her brother ; and 
as the medical man whom she had called in 
prescribed a more bracing air, she suggested that 
Frank and Lilly should return with her. But 
to this they both objected, — Lilly the most 
<5arnestly ; and therefore, though with great re- 
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Inctance, Aunt Anne was compelled to leave, 
making Frank promise that if Lilly showed 
symptoms more unfavorable, he would at once 
write, and she and her brother would both come. 

" Oh ! my dear Aunt, I think there is nothing 
to be anxioas about She is much better than 
when you came." 

« Better in mind, Frank, I hope and trust, but 
not in body. I must tell you to be very — very 
careful of her, for I assure you I am by no means 
satisfied about her." 

" I will take every care of her, depend on it, 
Aunt ; and you wilt hear wonderful accounts of 
her, ere long." 

But this little warning was useful to Frank. 
He began to watch her more narrowly, and to 
see how weak she was growing; and then he 
did indeed take care of her. No one who had 
seen and known him in his light-hearted bachelor 
days, would have given him credit for all the 
thoughtful care he bestowed on her. The Squire's 
gay parties were forgotten, and everything aban- 
doned but what could minister to her comfort 
and amusement Hour after hour he would 
read aloud to her from that Holy Book which 
he had too much neglected ; and when she was 
tired, rest her head upon his bosom, and let her 
sleep there, content to watch the pale, sweet face, 
and dry white lips, in mute agony, when the 
thought would strike him she must leave him. 
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If the decree had gone forth, he was powerless, 

— be had but to endure ; and then he would 
clasp her to him, as though no power should 
part them, till his tight hold awoke her, and he 
must speak soft, loving words, and take her in 
his arms more gently, till she slept again. It 
was bitter sorrow to him, this. Now that she 
seemed to love him — that the shadow which 
had been between them was passing away, why 

— why must he lose her, and his life become a 
blank? He had forgotten his Creator in the 
days of his youth, but He whose mercy is bound- 
less, and patience mighty, who willeth not the 
death of any man, — the good Shepherd, who 
seeketh His sheep in the wilderness, and leaves 
no means untried to lure them home, He was 
thus bringing to His feet this wanderer from 
His flock, and teaching him how alone he could 
be safe in joy, — how alone he could be sup- 
ported in sorrow. 

The village doctor was now in constant attend- 
ance on Lilly, and Frank had also induced her 
to see a physician from Exeter. He gave it as 
his opinion that there was no positive reason to 
expect a fatal termination, — that there was no 
disease, but that she was in a state of weakness 
and depression which needed constant watching, 
or she would slip through their fingers. He 
agreed with the doctor that immediate change 
to a more stimulating air was most important, 
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for strengthening the mind as well as the body ; 
and so it was at once settled tliey should go to 
Wales by easy stages. Lilly's pale face bright* 
ened at the thought, — she had always so longed 
to go there ; and with fresh hope Frank made 
preparations for their journey. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The joy bells are ringing ; oh ! come to the church, 
We shall see the bride pass, if we stand in the porch. 

H^TNES B^YLST. 

What is the event which is causing an evi- 
dent amount of excitement at Aymesbury Park, 
where for a long time all has been most sombre 
and sedate ? 

It is a chill September evening, and bright 
fires are gleaming in the drawing-room and 
dining-room, and there is a savory smell coming 
from the green baize door every time it is opened, 
which speaks pleasantly of dinner ; and gazing 
out from the drawing-room window, in elegant 
evening dresses, are Aunt Fielding and Con- 
stance ; though the fast waning light will scarcely 
enable them to discern any object. A sound of 
w^heels ! Constance starts, and nervously grasps 
her Aunt's hand, as she whispers — " Here he 
is." 

Nearer and nearer comes the rumbling sound. 
It stops! The hall bell is loudly pulled! A 
few more moments, and Constance is in Arthur's 
arms. 
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Well has she deserved the happiness of that 
moment; for with unexampled patience and 
cheerfulness had she obeyed her father, and 
borne the separation from Arthur. Once finding 
that her father was immovable, she earnestly set 
to work to bear, and bear cheerfully, what she 
could not alter, ever supported and encouraged 
by her kind Aunt. In constant useful employ- 
ment, either for herself or others, she passed her 
time ; and though she grew a little paler, no one 
would have observed that she was carrying 
about with her a heavy grief. She never com- 
plained, and would not even indulge herself by 
talking of Arthur, because, she said, that was 
not honorable to her father, after she had once 
told Mr. Belfast, whom she thought it proper to 
confide in, from his position as her Pastor. He 
had always loved her ; how much more now did 
he love and admire the noble, courageous man- 
ner in which she bore this, her first sorrow ; and 
he resolved to rest not until he had endeavored 
to soften Mr. Gresley, and induce him to alter 
his determination. But it was a hard task ; and 
after all his efforts he obtained a permission for 
them to marry, but on the condition that he was 
not present at the wedding, and with the under- 
standing that he would not visit them for one 
twelvemonth after their marriage ; and if they 
were then happy, he w^ould come and see them, 
and all disagreeables should be forgotten. "With 
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this strange consent, Mr. Belfast persuaded Con- 
stance to be content, for he felt sure it was only 
her father's obstinate determination, not to be 
convinced by any arguments, that made him 
make this singular concession, and that when he 
once found they were happy, he would come 
round, and. all would be well. Arthur was of 
course immediately written to, and he and his 
father invited to stay at the Park till the cere- 
mony, which was to take place as soon as pos- 
sible, and quite quietly. 

And another wedding was soon solemnized 
beneath the roof of the beautiful old church. 
But what a contrast to the last! Who that 
gazed on those two young beings, standing by 
each other's side before the altar, but would feel 
that love for each other and devotion to their 
God was actuating them, and filling their every 
thought, — that fearlessly they were standing 
in His temple, sure that "no cause or im- 
pediment " was there to prevent their union, or 
render it otherwise than holy in the sight of God 
and man ? 

As the ceremony concluded, and the bridal 
party moved into the vestry, a sound was heard 
between, a howl and a scream, which induced 
them all to stop and discover its cause. It was 
no other than poor Martha, with an outburst of 
grief she could no longer restrain, as she saw — 
as she thought — the last of the good, kind mis- 
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tress, who was dearer to her than any earthly 
thinR. Leaving her husband's arm, Constance 
wenfto her, and took her kindly by the hand. 

"Martha," she said, softly, "you ought to be 
happy to see me so. I am very-very happy, 
and you shall come and stay with me when I 
am settled in my new home." 

Her grief was stayed in a moment. Con- 
stance's voice had power always to soothe her, 
and the assurance that this was not the last time 
she should see her also satisfied her, so at the 
dinner given to the poor that day, few « played 
a better knife and fork" (as one of the company 
remarked) than Martha, or more truly enjoyed 

themselves. ,., m *. 

Many letters of congratulation did Mrs. Ar- 
thur Warmsley find on arriving at the charm- 
ing house h^r husband had purchased only a fe^ 
Jes from Sibert's Wold, and the first she 
opened was from Lilly, written in a pretty road- 
side inn in North Wales, where she was rapidly 
recovering not only her health, but her spmts 

Her husband's unceasing devotion had met its 
reward. How could she help loving and bemg 
thankful to him? And the renewed strength 
which the change of air and scene had given 
her, was restoring by degrees that buoyancy of 
spirit which she had so long been a stranger to 
When she had seen her husband^s anguish at 
the thought of losing her, she had prayed ear- 
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nestly to live for his sake, and to be allowed to 
make amends for the past misery he had en- 
dured. Her earnest prayers had been granted ; 
she was daily gaining health and strength, and 
she could now write calmly to Constance, and 
wish her joy, and promise to come and see her 
without a feeling that she could not see him the 
husband of another. Constance's marriage had 
unsealed her lips, and she spoke quietly of 
Arthur to Frank, and told him how she had first 
pitied, then loved him, and yet endeavored in 
every possible way to disguise it from him, 
because he was rich and she was poor ; and how 
she had paid Frank every possible attention, to 
conceal her love for Arthur. All this she told 
him in that little, quiet Welsh inn, — her head 
bowed on his knees — before she wrote to Con- 
stance, and he heard her with the same kindness 
which had throughout marked his conduct. By 
the same post he wrote to Mr. Belfast, which 
letter I must give you, to see the change which 
had come over him. 

"My dear Uncle, — I know it is some time 
since I wrote to you, as hitherto all my letters 
have been addressed to dear Aunt Anne; but 
after all the trouble and anxiety I know you 
have had about me, it is only just that I should 
tell you what I hope will please you. Th« 
dangerous illness of my much loved wife has 
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worked an entire change in my thoughts and 
ideas. Ifeel more than I can either write or say; 
and it is my firm intention to take Holy orders, 
and at once to begin and read hard, with that view. 
This is no hasty conclusion ; it has come to me 
gradually: and it is, I assure you, with the 
highest feeling for the vocation, and the deepest 
reverence, I undertake it My darling Lilly is 
getting well ; God has spared me my wife. 
"What can I do better than devote my life and 
energies to His service ? I bitterly regret now 
all the time I frittered away so foolishly, while I 
might have been so much better employed in 
learning, by your excellent example, the duties 
which devolve on one who undertakes so great 
a responsibility as the cure of souls ; but by ear- 
nestness and devotedness now, I trust in some 
measure to repair the past, and show forth my 
gratitude to the merciful Disposer of Events, not 
only with my lips but with my life. And with 
much love to Aunt Anne, 

" Believe me, etc." 

This letter gave infinite pleasure to Mr. Bel- 
fast, for he had been extremely distressed to hear 
the report which Aunt Anne had brought home ; 
not only respecting Lilly's health, but the general 
discomfort, — proving that his fears had not been 
groundless. But this change in Frank — if it 
was only a lasting one — would, he trust, prove 
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most beneficial in restoring their domestic hap- 
piness. It was so much better that Frank should 
guide, not need guiding. Lilly was too weak to 
support, too dependent herself to have another 
looking up to her; and if Frank would only 
resolutely walk in the right path, he knew Lilly 
would gladly follow. All this he wrote to Frank 
in answer, and concluded with a quotation from 
a favorite little book of his : — 

" The husband should lead the way. He is 
the stronger, perhaps the wiser, and it is his un- 
deniable privilege to be the pioneer in the wide 
wilderness of the future. But let him find in his 
wife no lagging companion : her smile must 
cheer, her sympathy support ; and, if need be, 
her industry assist their onward way." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Life is real, life ib earnest. 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thoa art, to dust returnest, 
* Was not spoken of the soul. 

A PSALH OF LiFB. 

My tale is drawing fast to a conclusion. In the 
village of Sibert's Wold are now all the charac- 
ters that have figured in it, and there we -shall 
bid them farewell. 

It is Christmas time, and Mr. Belfast has 
gathered about him the young people whose 
fortunes had so deeply interested him, and whom 
he loved as though they belonged to him. Lilly 
and Frank, Constance and Arthur, are once again 
beneath the old roof of the Parsonage. Mr. 
Warmsley — who now lives with his son and 
daughter-in-law, preferring the country even to a 
solitary house in town, and growing fonder of 
Arthur as he knows him better, and proud of the 
beautiful Constance — is staying at the Park. 
But the whole party are to meet at the Parson- 
age on Christmas day. 

Lolly is still very, very delicate, but looking 
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calm and contented, though not radiantly happy, 
as Constance looks. And Arthur, save his lame- 
ness, he is scarcely recognizable. With delight 
Constance saw the glance of astonishment his 
first appearance caused from his old friends, and 
proudly she asked if he did not do credit to her 
care. 

Happiness, the truest and best, was theirs. 
They had married with a perfect love for each 
other, based on that surest foundation — perfect 
esteem. Not with a wild, romantic idea that 
either were faultless, but with a firm belief that 
their love for one another would enable them to 
bear and forbear : that " they could love in the 
sunshine and tru^t in the storm." 

Poor Lilly had not deserved so bright a fate, 
but she had repented deeply of her weakness 
and folly, and her husband's noble conduct had 
won from her a tempered, grateful affection, with 
which he was quite satisfied ; and, with the ex- 
ception of her delicate health, which keeps him 
in constant anxiety, they are as happy as mq^t 
people. Their life is, unfortunately, the com- 
moner of the two : Constance apd Arthur's the 
bright exception. 

THeir friends at Sibert's Wold are as much 
astonished at the change in Frank as in Arthur, 
and can scarcely believe that the quiet, serious 
man who is constantly reading, is the same they 
once knew. But Frank had not made his resolve 
hastily, and he was adhering to it steadily. 
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They had much to ask of all their friends in 
the village, and Aunt Anne was delighted to 
recount all she knew. 

The eldest Miss Freeling had married the 
curate of the adjoining parish, " whose views," 
she assured Mr. Belfast, " were quite in accord- 
ance with hers ; " and her younger sister, heartily 
tired of district visiting, which she had taken up 
as an amusement, and found a toil, was content 
to stay at home with her poor, old mother, having 
nothing better to do ! 

Mrs. Oakly, after two months' absence, had 
returned,, but without her daughter, and to no 
one would she tell the result of her journey. She 
simply said she had seen her ; but from that time 
she was never known to smile, and soon after 
they left the village. 

"Will Staines had married an elder sister of 
poor little Milly Hope's, and was very happy. 
He seemed to have ascertained what had become 
of the unfortunate Nelly, for he shook his head 
when Mr. Belfast named her, and said, — 

" I knew, sir, what that love of dress and gayety 
would bring her to; but Pm- sorry for her from 
my heart." 

But then he changed the subject, and would 
say no more. 

And Martha ! The moment she knew Coh- 
stance had arrived, she flew to see her ; and after 
standing and laughing, without any apparent 
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reason, for some moments, she suddenly an- 
nomiced that she was going to be married ! 

" Married, Martha ? " exclaimed Constance. 

" Well, ma'am, I thought you'd be astonished, 
and I'm sure I just was. Whatever such a likely 
fellow as Jem can see in me, I can't think ; but 
he says he's sure I shall make a good wife ; so, 
if you please, I'm going to try. He's a nevy of 
Mr. Mayne's, ma'am, and we're going to live 
along with the old gentleman, 'cause he's so dull, 
he says." 

" Well, Martha, I'm delighted to hear it, and I 
trust you will 'make as good a wife as ' Jem ' 
expects." 

" I think I shall be sure to, ma'am ; because 
you always said any one could do what they 
tried to do." 

It were well, if we all would think and believe 
with poor, simple Martha, and then no good, 
earnest purpose, on which God's blessing has 
been asked, would ever fail. 

Suffering must come to us aU, but if we try 
we can bear it; because nothing is given us 
which we cannot bear. 

A disappointed affection is a heavy trial to a 
young and loving heart, but if it be taken, as 
everything should be, thankfully from the hand 
of God, it will be found a great gain ; " For with 
God it is impossible that anything, how small 
soever, if it only be suff*ered for God's sake, should 
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paps without its reward," But there must be an 
earnest struggle against fruitless longing for that 
which God denies us, and a determination to 
work actively and usefully in the station in which 
He has placed us ; for without labor there is no 
rest, and without fighting no victory." 



THE END. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 

ON THE PBEYIOUS EDITION OP THIS WOBK. 

''This is an exceedinglj interesting little volmne, and one which deserves 
to be carefullj read and studied. It is not only a yery interesting publica- 
tion, bnt a very timely one. There is a tendency, even with people who know 
better, to use nanuses which are far from correct, at first by way of fun, but 
gradually ihey come to be incorporated into general use. Dr. Peabody's Ad- 
dress is very beauttfol and sensible, and treats of the principle and sentiment 
of conversation from a high point of view. It is a very valuable compilation, 
and should have a wide circulation." — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

"This little volume is dedicated to American teachers, but it has words of 
wisdom worthy the attention of all classes in the community."— AMton .Omu- 
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00VTSB8ATI0V : ITS FATTLTB AlTD ITS GSA0E8. 

<* W« walooine this Tolome as a tlmelj and yaluable auxiliary in tlie canm 
of polite toiigting— a branch of the education of the present day which does 
not reoelTe snlBctent attention 'from our authors and teachers of grammar and 
rhetorle. It is not, howerer, a book for teachers alone, bat one that is hap- 
pily adapted to general use. It shoxUd be read and consulted by all persons 
who desire to speak the English language with that elegance which adorns 
the contersation of ladies and gentlemen of genuine cultiyation, of taste^ and 
true refinement of mind." — ChrisUan Examiner. 

** In this work, which is dedicated to American teachers, the editor rerj 
judiciously oombines the principles ' which should gOTom conyersation among 
persons of true refinement,' and points out the besetting vulgarisms of ordi- 
nary colloquial intoroourse. Many of his sa|g:estions will be found usefiol and 
Interesting to those who belieTe it essential to every man and woman, with 
any pretensions to intelligence and cultivation, to speak the English language 
l^Uh grace and propriety." — dncinnaU Oahmbian, 

" The greatest fitults in our conversational habits do indeed require a more 
deep and vital cure than is to be found in simple external omissions or im- 
provements; and these are admirably treated by the compiler in tiie address 
delivered by him before tiie Newburyport Female High School, which intrO' 
duces this little volume. We cannot too earnestly commend this Address to 
the consideration of readers of all ages. The compilation is most judidons- 
ly made, and should be widely circulated. We welcome this little volume as 
Indicating the gravest dangers which threaten sometimes to make oonvBrsa- 
tioQ more of a hinderance than a help, and also as one which in a lively man- 
ner wfil tmggegt to young people the absurd errors into whidi so many un- 
consciously fiUl."—jSiiZemGb0etfe. # 

*< A pure and graeeAil style of conversation cannot be learned from books ; 
but much may be done in the way of suggestion, which is well done in this 
volume. It deserves to be studied." — Watchman and S^fledor. 

<*OoimR8ATZoir: Its Faults akd its Geaoks.— A little volume, but in- 
structive and highly valuable." — Ohrittian Eegister. 
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COirVEBBATION : ITS FAULTS AND ITS OBACES. 

" The design and execution of this work are alike felicitous. It is intended 
to secore the legitimate end of oonvdrsation, by correcting what is amiss, and 
eHBraHag its general tone and character. It consists of several lectures and 
brief treatises, partly American and partly English, which, taken together, 
itxrm as good a manual on the subject as could be desired." — Puritan 
Beoorder. 

" One of the most useful books the season has produced. It should be in 
every &mily." — Boston MercantiU AdvertUer, 

"This is a very usefiil little work, pointing out the true ends of oonyersa- 
tion, and exposing a number of current improprieties in writing and speale- 
ing." — Methodist Quarterly JSeview. 

** This neat little work is made up of a lecture by Bev. A. P. Peabody, and 
•everal English essays. Its aim is not only to direct us in conversation, so as 
to make it entertaining and morally pore, but also to furnish rules againrt 
the most common verbal fiEtults. It carries out its purpose admirably." — 
PorOand Advertiser, 

<* It is a work of great use, and should be in every family. The hints here 
given would tend more to purity of language than a year's study otherwise 
devoted." — Birttmouilh Journal. 

"Thia little manual contains quite a number of useAil hints well worUiy 
of attention." — Boston Evening Cfaaette, 

^ There are but few persons, either learned or otherwise, who cannot read 
this excellent little work with profit. We most cordially commend it to the 
attention of all classes of readers." — Tht Simday News, Bodon. 

<'The compiler has brought together, within the small compass of one 
hundred and forty-seven pages, principles, rules, and hints on the sul^ect of 
conversation, which will prove of more value to the young, (and old, too, for 
no one is too old to learn,) of both sexes, who desire, as all should, to speak 
correct and elegant English, than three months' tuition in a grammar school." 
•~- Tankw Blade. 
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COHYXBSATION : ITB FATTITB AKD ITS GSACEB. 

« OomriBSAnoir. — We would say to every one who doee not wish to come 
into Judgment for idle words, Buy, read, and digest this treatbe. It. Is dedi- 
cated to American teachers; and to teachers and their pupils, and to all 
America, let it go, and fulfil its useftil mission." — The JM^endent Highway. 

<* Old and young, educated and uneducated, may consult this small work 
with adTabtage." — Ckudle. 

** We welcome with pleasure this little book, which has long been needed. 
At the present day, eren in refined society, language is woftilly abused. Young 
ladies are guilty of most extravagant expressions ; young gentlemen, also, 
often make use of tUmg terms, and the rules of syntax are daily set at 
defiance. This book is called forth by these existing eVils, and should 
be widely circulated and read. Few can study it without improvement, 
ttoue without pleasure." — New Sampakire Bxbriot 

" It is worth twice its priee; and while the conversational errors to which 
It adverts are of such constant occurrence, no one should be without it."— 
True Flagf Botlon. 

'< There Is nothing so indispenntble to true refinement as a polished and 
correct manner of conversation, and there are few things, it seems to us, which 
Tankees are so prone to neglect. We talk rapidly, and care so much more 
about what we say than how we say it, that conversation often becomes en- 
tirely neglected, when it should receive particular attention. No man con- 
verses too well, and no one is above being benefited by this little volume, 
which we have perused with more than ordinary pleasure, and which we 
strongly recommend to our readers. It has successfully aimed to bring to- 
gether the principles which should govern cohversation among persons of 
true refinement of mind and character, and to point out some of the most 
common and easily besetting vulgarisms occurring in the colloquial English 
of our country and day. It is a book which should find its way into every 
household, and which the young should carefully consult." — Old Colony 
Mtmorial. 

** Sudi books as this are greatly needed, and, we are glad to see, are receiv- 
ing the public attention. It is a very useful book, andmay be studied with 
profit by all." — Bfriland Dranteript, 
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